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HAMILTON'S ARITHMETICS 


Increased in Use 2240% in less than 4 years 


Hamilton’s Arithmetics were published in 
- the spring of 1907. 


A year later, March, 1908, they were adopted 
in 79 places. 


Since then the introduction of these books 
has increased by leaps, until, in November, 


191t (when the statistics were last compiled), 
they numbered 1849, an extraordinary increase 
of 2240% in 3 years and 8 months. 


No better evidence of the merit of these arith. 
metics can be presented than the facts proving 
this astonishing growth. 


HAMILTON'S ARITHMETICS 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 


Intermediate Arithmetic 
~ School Arithmetic 


TWO-BOOK SERIES 


Elementary Arithmetic 
Complete Arithmetic 





In this age of business, parents have a right. 


| to demand that their children be given a practical 
education in arithmetic. Much of the old-time 
_ arithmetic is antiquated. 

The demand of the times is that the unreal 
must give place to the real; the unpractical to the 
practical, the theoretical to the useful, and the 
obsolete to the present-day needful. Hamilton's 


Arithmetics have wisely held to the practical and 
useful in the old arithmetic, and conservatively 
added what the business world after actual trial 
has declared should becomea part of the new 
arithmetic. This correlation of the good in the 
old with the practical in the new, has given 
Hamilton’s Arithmetics a distinct individuality 
and strength peculiarly their own. 








Habe You Seen These Books? 


Circular with adoptions and testimonials sent on request. 


They Grow With the Child 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN ACUTE CRISIS. 


It is a very acute crisis which the 
great British coal strike has precipi- 
tated upon that country. No form of 
trade dispute ceuld so paralyze indus- 
try and transportation or affeet so 
disastrously the well-being of the en- 
‘tire population. To the million of 
miners who voluntarily quit . work 
must be added at least as many more 
factory workers, railroad hands, and 
others who were forced into idleness 
by the coal famine. The sailing. of 
ocean steamships has been canceled, 
hundreds of railway trains have been 
taken off, and the cost of foodstuffs 
has risen by leaps and bounds. . It is 
impossible that such a condition of 
things should continue many days 
without resulting either in revolution, 
or in the forcible intervention of the 
government. The situation has been 
complicated and its seriousness in- 
creased by the extension of the strike 
to Germany, where 200,000. miners 
have struck. and there has” béen’ a 
good deal of violence. 


NEGOTIATIONS FAIL. 


Premier Asquith was obliged to 
announce last Friday the complete 
failure of the government’s efforts to 
reach a settlement of the coal strike. 
The government, he said, had done all 
in its power to secure a settlement by 
agreement, and, finding it impossible, 
had cencluded that other measures 
must be taken. By “other meas- 
ures” he meant the enactment of 
legislation which would secure a 
minimum wage for al) the under- 
ground coal workers, and would en- 
able the government, as a last resort, 
to work the mines itself in order to 
avert further ‘public distress. Des- 
perate cases call for desperate reme- 
dies, and this certainly is in that cate- 


gory. 
A DEADLOCK ON THIS SIDE. 


As was anticipated, the conference 
between the operators and the an- 
thracite mine workers proved fruit- 
less and broke up with both sides ad- 
hering to their original positions. 
The miners insisted on their de- 
mands for a twenty-per-cent. increase 
of wages, an eight-hour day, and the 
recognition of the union; and the 
operators rejected all the demands. 
On both sides a general strike on the 
first. of ‘April, involving 180,000 
miners, is predicted. Meanwhile, the 
price of coal is soaring, and house- 
holders find it impossible, even at the 
increased prices, to buy coal beyond 
their immediate necessities. No for- 
mal «= strike will be declared until 
after March 25. By that time the 
situation in the bituminous coal fields 
will have fully developed. When the 
general convention of the mine work- 
ers meets to consider the situation it 
is possible that a continuance of work 
after the expiration of the present 
agreement on March 31 may be au- 
thorized, in order to continue nego- 
tiations. This was done three years 
ago. 


A GENERAL RISE IN MILL 
WAGES. 


~~ Phat threre-was a teal grievance-be- 


hind the Lawrence strike—however 
deplorable the methods of the leaders 
may have been—is shown by the fact 
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that, not only at Lawrence, but all 
over New England, the owners of 
woolen and cotton mills are giving 
notice of an increase in wages, rang- 
ing from five to seventeen per cent. 
Altogether, about 200,000 operatives 
are affected by the changes already 
announced, and every day is adding 
to their number. There are about 
300,000 workers in the textile mills of 
New England, and the indications are 
that practically all of them will share 
in the improved conditions before the 
first of April. Thg estimated annual 
cost. to the manufacturers of this in- 
crease is $5,000,000. 


WITHOUT PERSONALITIES. 


There will be general approval of 
the instructions which President Taf‘ 
has. given the committee which is 
managing his campaign that there 
shall be no indulgence in personali- 
ties directed against Mr. Roosevelt 
or his supporters, The President 
himself has been true to this princi- 
ple in the speeches which he has 
made since Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy was announced. He has dealt 
trenchantly with the principles which 
are at issue between him and his op- 
ponent, especially with the proposed 
recall of judges and popular reversal 
of judicial decisions, but he has not 
so much as mentioned Mr. Roosevelt. 
This is the dignified course, and it 
will be well if it is adhered to on 
both sides. There is an abundance of 
material in these issues and the third- 
term question and other general prin- 
ciples without any bandying of 
charges and personal accusations. 


CONGRESS AND THE °‘CAM- 
PAIGN. 

It is always difficult to keep Con- 
gress in session very long in the year 
of a Presidential campaign. The 
members are too anxious to get 
away to look after their own “fences” 
and to take part in the general strug- 
gle. The leaders in the present Con- 
gress are extremely anxious to bring 
the session to a close before the na- 
tional conventions: meet. To _ this 
end, it is understood that the Demo- 
cratic tariff revision program in the 
House will be materially abridged. 
But one circumstance which makes 
against the early adjournment which 
Congress itself desires and which the 
country at large would regard with 
composure is the fact that the House 
has incorporated considerable gen- 
eral legislation in the appropriation 
bills. It used to be the rule that new 
legislation should not be put in ap- 
propriation bills, but that rule long 
ago became inoperative. These 
“riders” in the present Congress are 
sure to be contested in the Senate 
and may entail considerable delay in 
the passage of necessary appropria- 
tion bills. 

THE TREATIES DEAD. 

It is generally agreed that the ar- 
bitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France are dead. The action of 
the Senate, in eliminating their most 
important features, and loading them 
with crippling amendments, has not 
left enough of them to form a pos- 
sible basis for new negotiations. It 
is certain that this country would not 
have accepted treaties which had been 
mangled after this fashion by the 
other party, and there is no reason to 
suppose that either Great Britain or 
France would regard the instruments 
as worth while in the form in which 
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the Senate left them. The movement 
for a general arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes is thus brought to an 
abrupt end, so far as this country is 
concerned. The melancholy thing 
about it is that the opposition to the 
treaties in the Senate, as shown by 
the alignmént on them, was in part 
inspired by unwillingness to allow the 
President the credit which would 
have accrued from the success of the 
negotiations which he had so much 
at heart. 

PRESIDENT YUAN SHI KAI. 

Yuan Shi Kai has been formally in- 
augurated— __ provisional President 
of- the republic of China, and 
has» promised faithfully to de- 
velop the republic, observe the 
constitution laws, and retire: when 
the National Assembly appoints his 
successor. Meanwhile, the proposed 
constitution has been finally approved 
and given out at Nankin. It cannot 
be criticised on the ground that it 
does not leave enough power in the 
hands of the people, as represented 
in the National Assembly. The ap- 
proval of that body is essential to all 
the acts of the President. The As- 
sembly also has complete controf 
over the Cabinet. It elects the 
President. and Vice-President, and 
may pass any law it pleases over the 
veto of the President. The new gov- 
ernment is greatly crippled by the 
lack of money. A foreign loan might 
help it to allay discontent among the 
troops and check disorders. 
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—The April St. Nicholas has two 
fine stories of adventure—very differ- 
ent, but with a brave lad the hero of 
each. One is Ford Walsh’s “The 
Return of Okakok,” the story of an 
exiled Eskimo lad’s hard journey 
home. The other is Frank B. Elser’s 
“Wireless Peter,’ in which a plucky 
lad, fascinated by the magic of wire- 
less telegraphy, wins out in spite of 
many discouragements. Of the de- 
partments, that “For Very Little 
Fotk” is especially delightful this 
month, with pictures and jingles all 
about finger and toe play by Arthur 
Guiterman, Frederic B. Hodgins, 
Alice Turner Curtis, Florence E. 
Storer, Emilie Poulsson, and other 
child play experts. 


—The March Woman’s Home 
Companion is a big advance spring 
fashion number and it is filled with 
the latest fashion news from Paris, 
New York, and other great centres. 
Women of ordinary means can find 
in these pages suggestions for spring 
clothes that are artistic and up-to- 
date, and yet economical. There ‘is 
a great array of fiction and a number 
of notable articles, titles of some of 
which follow: “Maude Adams,” an 
illustrated description of the work of 
America’s leading actress: “How 
Laws Are Made,” an article by the 
Vice-President of the United States; 
“The Girl With a Voice,” being an 
account of the adventures of a young 
woman who prepared for opera sing- 
ing; and “A Business Woman in 
Politics,” being a description of the 
work of the food inspector of the city 
of Tacoma, who is a woman. The 
many other departments in the Com* 
panion, aside from the fashion de- 
partment, are filled with facts and 
ideas and suggestions of interest“and 
value. 
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Malden TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


As conscientious educators you are interested in the welfare and 


+ 
development of your ils; 
Commercial School] | #sscrsrusge sss sess 
R . the senses, sight is the most potent. If you tell a child some- 
ing’ but what they ses is treasured in the memory, andmabess tasting 
ing ; reasu memory, a esa last 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL impression ; and because of this fact the moving picture has become 
a dominant factor in the educational field. It brings the subject home 
to the mind as nothing else can. 


The number of educational pictures today is ecuntle d th 
Educationally the Strongest Business is hardly a subject of the ochenireem that bas not bere filmed. Gear. 
yy AR avey ome in the Pages eb nye pussome 
: : w nts and how row and de- 
School in New England. velop. Zoology: de Leting varies animals aa tele babies, o14., 
ae =~ absorbs these things and retainsthem, and studies 


Film manufacture bas been brought t high st 
Trains young men and women to be thorough to-day yet it matters not how good +. ar pane. may be, af etretian 
; "i res t alone makes success possible. 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers Your picture must be without diches vor jump, c'ear and ese i 
; machine must easy oO rat that 
Furnishes employers with these thoroughly anyone can handle it, though built to stand wear and tear. y betes | 


trained and competent office assistants free of charge pousteen yearey wind ear “ Ra, # Noe, sep for 
t 


. a8 the standard of merit the world over. I sesses many indi- 
de ial feature of the school is a normal depart- vidual features, and is the one machine that gives perfect results. 


ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE C. 


attractive salaries. NICHOLAS POWER 
COMPANY 


\\ 90 GOLD ST., NEW YORK 








Write, call or telephone for further information. 5 bs: 2% ? 
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156 PLEASANT STREET We 


MALDEN, MASS. For fourteen years the leading manufacturers of motion picture machines- 











SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 

Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusity. 

Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows scmething 
about it. : 

Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





WHEN you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on the 
handwriting of the child; 

WHEN jou consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
pencil ; 

THEN, which is now. is the time to get in touch with the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY and ask their advice. Let us know 
for what purpose you want the pencil and we agree to provide THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS. Mention this paper and samples will be sent. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Purity Books 


“Ignorance is Vice.””—Socrates. 


The Self 24 


Sex Series 
is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi- 
nent persons like: 


Judge Lindsey, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E, Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 

Dr. Wilbur Chapman, 
Edward W. Bok, 
Frances E, Willard, 
Judge Grosscup, 





Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO women. “Ne ew 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., 557 Church Bidg.. 15th & Race Sts., 
*? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 














BECAUSE I WAS A GOOD 
ANIMAL 


That was the reason that Beecher gave for his suc- 
cess. 








* To show the child how to be a good animal and how 


he can keep himself as such, is the function of Primer 
of Hygiene. Some of the distinguishing features of 
this children’s textbook are the adequate treatment 
of mouth hygiene, adenoids, real food, abundance 
of wholesome fresh air, the prevention of infectious 
diseases. All this is put into a book which any 4th 
or 5th grade pupil can readily comprehend and cover 
the subject thoroughly in one year, It will surely 
be the making of a good animal of him, and there- 
fore of a good student, laying the foundation of a 
successful and efficient life. 


This book is the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series 
for use in the grammar grades, as follows:— 
Primer of Hygiene, 4th or 5th Grade 

List price 40c¢ 
Primer of Sanitation, 5th or 6th Grade 

List price 50c 
Human Physiology, 7th and 8th Grade 
List price 80c 


~ World ‘Book Cottipaiy 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 














A New Series in 
Language and Grammar 


FIRMAN’S PROGRESSIVE 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 





Characteristic Features 


Written from the children’s standpoint. 
Mechanics of language precedes expression. 
The practical element is emphasized. 
Language is taught through expression. 
Grammar is gradually, but thoroughly taught. 
The whole course is a cumulative review. 











Published in Two Books 


Book1 (For Grades Four, Five and Six) 
forty cents 


Book 11 (For Grades Seven and Eight) sixty cents 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


























IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 
THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B.,8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 
formerly Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Each volume, Cloth, 
12mo. 

VOLUME |. NORTH AMERICA 
xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 
In this volume all the countries of North America are 
treated in detail, their physical, political, social, and indus- 
trial characteristics being described. 


VOLUME Il. EUROPE 
x+258 pages. 55 cents net. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book ali the countries 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- 
ing volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
lations between physical and human conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the continent. 

Both books are fully equipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anna Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hart ord, Conn., 
and Anna I. Ryan, High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Cloth. 12m». viii+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 
an expression of an actual experience in the life of the pupil, 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is used 
throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at ¢ ornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- 
eational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities. this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the affairs of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops and farm animals. 

“The book may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without ever after being well inform: d.”— 
Fournal of Edacation- 





The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEX INSTRUCTION. 


Sex-hygiene teaching is being vigorously promoted, 
and interested parties are said to be putting much money 
into this activity. Under these conditions it would seem 
as if teachers and superintendents, physicians, preachers, 
and specialists should express themselves frankly. There 
‘js no better place for a grouping of such opinions and 
convictions than in the Journal of Education. 

We assume without asking for discussion on that 
phase of the question that the present sitiiation as re- 
gards the sex-relations of old and young 1s not satis- 
factory. 

Is there any extended experience that demonstrates 
that the teaching of sex-hygiene to young people has 
made them less self-conscious in this regard? 

Is there ground for hope that such advance proper 
treatment of the subject will make boys and girls less 
curious? 

Is there ground for hope that such proper treatment 
will forestall improper explanations by vulgar boys and 
girls? 

Where is such teaching being wisely done? Should it 
be by parents, teachers, preachers, or physicians? 

At what age should it be taught? 

Should it be taught to individuals or in groups? 

Is the school or the home the best place for such 
teaching? 

Have physical training and~ physical examinations 
been conducive to moral cleanliness? 

Is a text-book desirable? 

Would you advocate the adoption of a text-book on 
sex-hygiene in your school? 

Would you like to have your boy or girl taught sex- 
hygiene in school? 

Who should decide as to how and where it should be 
taught and by whom? 


WILLIAM McANDREW, 
Washington Irving High School, New York. 


Every work I have read upon the subject of sex, every 
speaker I have heard, insists that gonorrhoea and syphi- 
lis are more prevalent and dangerous than tuberculosis; 
that they are increasing at an alarming rate, and that 
the decline and fall of races already attributable to this 
cause must soon be paraileled in our own case for the 
same reason. It is not my nature to be frightened by 
sensation-loving writers or speakers. I am impressed, 
however, by the lack of contradictory reports. It is as- 
tounding that no controversial writer denies the figures. 
The increase of rotten men and women is startling. The 
old notion that you can let the wicked destroy them- 
selves is false. In one town 263 children contracted 
gonorrhoea from a bathing pool. Thirty thousand blind 
in Posen owe their affliction to gonorrhoea of parents. 
This disease, according to Osler, is the most prevalent 
of all affections among adults and the most difficult to 
cure. It cannot be restricted to unchaste persons. The 
worst infected districts, says Hoff, are seaports, garrison 
districts, and college towns. 

What more do you want? If you fear sex teaching 
will make young people less self-conscious, then make 
them more self-conscious so long as you let the truth 
be known. The sex teaching they are getting now is 
that an attack of gonorrhoea is no worse than a cold, 


that indulgence by young men is manly and by women 
serious only when known. Sex is now taught by the 
devil with all the fascination and allurement of a liar. 
If a school is for the propagation of useful knowledge 
what reasons other than cowardly ones can justify the 
omission of this knowledge of imminent danger? If 
education is the cultivation of character, what tempta- 
tion awaits the young more “estructive to character than 
sexual indulgence is? The questions as to age, what 
teacher, how, resolve themselves without any trouble. 
The age for this teaching is that in which the devil's 
instruction begins to take hold—seven and upwards. 
The preacher and physician are better teachers of it than 
none, but why make a fuss and false atmosphere by 
lugging in outsiders? Let the class teacher teach the 
truth. In older classes. make the men warn the boys; 
the women guard the girls, in class groups and without 
any apology. Lt your teachers have not courage to per- 
form this service, get a text-book and make the children 
read it; a second-rate way to teach anything. Who 
should decide regarding this teaching? The teachers, of 
course. At least a dozen in our city are quietly doing 
this duty now. Who will decide? Some outside | soct- 
eties, I suppose, will eventually force it upon the schools. 
Then superintendents will take courage, some rumpuses 
will ensue, and finally it will be the rule of every school 
that this most insidious danger which threatens us, this 
most perplexing public question confronting us, will be- 
gin to yield to an enlightened community, enlightened 
through education. 

oO 
G. Stantey Hatt, Pu. D., LL. D., 

President Clark University. 

The Mannheim International Congress and all the 
prophylactic societies agree that sex should be taught in 
week day and Sunday schools, that there is tragic igno- 
rance and misinformation, and _ that the instruction 
should come early. The only open questions are now by 
whom these topics shall be taught, whether by parents, 
teachers, or doctors; and how, whether directly or indi- 
rectly; and how early, whether in the upper grammar 
grades or later. The answer to these three questions 
when a mature consensus is reached will, I think, run 
somewhat as follows:— 

BY WHOM? 








3y the physicians, with their horrid array, only to in- 
dividuals in special need? Most physicians know very 
little indeed of the practical psychology, pedagogy, or 
hygiene of sex. These topics are not in the medical cur- 
riculum and even venereal diseases are little stressed in 
medical schools. Again, the medical code is a standing 
menace to the public health and to these infectious dis- 
eases as it it is not in reference to any others that are 
contagious. This teaching should be given by parents if 
possible, especially by mothers to daughters, but only a 
very few parents are competent. Hence it is up to the 
teacher and the clergyman in a large majority of cases to 
enlarge their function and fit themselves to be guides of 
the rising generation. 

HOW SHOULD SEX BE TAUGHT? 


Briefly and concisely and not by books of many pages 
of the Stalle order, some of it by printed matter in the 
form of leaflets with condensed information such as are 
now procurable from half a score of societies that have 
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provided them. This should be supplemented by per- 
sonal counsel upon individual needs and seizing oppor- 
tunities and openings as they arise in a confessional 
way and on the basis of relations of friendship between 
older and younger people such as, e.g., the Big Brother 
Movement affords by advisers and mentors, godfathers 
and mothers or as lay or accessory parents. Curiosity 
should be watched for as it arises and fed but not antict- 
pated. Young people should be told of their origin in 
the mother’s body but «..ot at first of the paternal func- 
tion. Where babies come from is often the theme of 
long and neuroticising secret quest on the part of chil- 
dren, and if told at the right moment a little information 
satisfies for the time and may prevent not only undue 
tension but hypertrophy of sex interest and bring chil- 
dren some immunity to the mass of infectious obsceni- 
ties in their midst. Nature and growth rub out the very 
memory of these things for us, so that adults have no 
conception of the eagerness of children about these 
topics, nor do they realize how briefly and concisely all 
that is needed may be told in a way to make it sink deep 
forever. Once is enough, like a word to the wise, and 
no examination is necessary to make it stick. Flowers, 
cross fertilization, and the romance of plant life tell 
much, especially to girls, but this is not enough for them, 
and still less would it stiffice for boys, who need lessons 
from animal breeding. Such knowledge must be given 
very plainly or unmistakably but without self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the teacher. Self-abuse must be 
spoken of, at first as chiefly a dirty habit, and the scare 
element, which makes it the cause of all sorts of most 
baleful consequences, should be vastly reduced, both be- 
cause terror is so liable and also because it is not true. 
Bad as it is, its evils have often been preposterously and 
disastrously magnified. Then there should always be 
some class instruction, mostly to each sex by itself, for 
the needs and also the capacities of boys and girls differ 
greatly here. Both, however, can be told of their in- 
heritance from parents, grandparents, etc., as we go back 
to a host of ancestors to whose virtues we owe all that 
is good in us, nealth, sanity, etc. They can also be told 
of the supreme duty of transmitting the sacred torch of 
life undimmed to the future as the highest point of honor 
and loyalty to the countless generations who will throng 
this earth long after we and they are all dead in saecula 
saeculorum. Boys can be told of the respect they owe 
their mothers and sisters and all other boys’ mothers and 
sisters, and girls of their duty to their person, especially 
when periodicity is seeking to establish itself, and also 
of the danger and unmaidenliness of granting liberties to 
those of the other sex whose regard they wish to hold 
and that the attention of no young man is really worthy 
or permanent which cannot be held by means that do not 
compromise self-respect. 

As to how early, I reply we have no right nowadays 
to let amy boy or girl leave school satisfying the laws 
of attendance without some essential information on 
these vital themes, and a series of at least occasional 
talks should go on through the high school and into col- 
lege. Otherwise our youth are not forewarned and fore- 
armed against the most insistent and insidious of all 
temptations. 

SEX HYGIENE AND REGIMEN. 


Sex hygiene and regimen is twofold, of the body and of 
the mind. If both are sluggish, idle, unoccupied, sex is 
so imperious that it tends to push to the front and pos- 
sess both and may easily come to dominant interest, es- 
pecially through the adolescent decade. It may even 
sweep everything before it, breaking through better 
knowledge, prudence, shame, honor, decency, and defy 
conscience and religion. Hence no amount of know- 
ledge, however fit, adequate, and timely, is enough. We 
have only begun our duty to the young when we have in- 
structed them. What more is needed? I reply, first 
and foremost, absorbing occupation. For the body, 
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active, healthful, daily exercise to the point of normal 
fatigue, and for the mind interests of every worthy sort, 
intellectual, social, aesthetic, vocational, religious. 
Every healthful zest and activity makes directly for 
sexual hygiene. The boy who loves exercise and can 
abandon himself to it, whether it be work or play, who 
keeps his muscle, digestion, complexion, up to concert 
pitch, who cavorts eagerly with good companions and 
lives out of doors, who roughs it occasionally, gets 
close to nature, the boy who really wants to know some- 
thing about many things and much about something, who 
is curious about autos, kites, flying machines, who really 
and actively cares about science, art, invention, business, 
trade, who is ambitious to excel,—such a boy may once 
and may repeatedly fall into sexual error and not live 
up to the standards set for him by maiden aunts, but will 
probably come out all right, become a good husband and 
father, as every boy should early plan to be. On the 
other hand, merely mechanical routine, sedentary, in- 
doors occupations, the diathesis of living from hand to 
mouth without thought of the future, indolence, lack of 
vital interest, these make the soul in which every sort of 
sex perversion and aberration flourishes. 

But even this is not enough. There must be active 
cultivation of specific sentiments and ideals —From 
Address, Religious Education Association. 

— 
Francis G. Biarr, 
State Superintendent, Illinois. 


I am in favor of anything which promotes clean 
thoughts, clean sentiments, and clean actions. From 
the very beginning the relationship of the sexes has been 
one fraught with danger, sometimes due to ignorance, 
sometimes to knowledge. There may be those who are 
in possession of a body of knowledge which would tend 
to create healthier and safer relations. Up to the pres- 
ent time I have not been able to discover any specific 
body of information or instruction which gives promise 
of curing the evils which now exist or of establishing a 
better condition. Certainly all of us should welcome 
every suggestion which has for its object the safeguard- 
ing of our boys and girls through this delicate and more 
or less dangerous period of storm and stress. 


Seana 


FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, 
Boston. 


In re sex hygiene, I follow President Eliot, that we 
should concern ourselves with protection for the race, 
and at the present time pay no attention to the moral 
side of the question. 

1. There is no evidence nor experience proving that 
sex hygiene taught or understood is of any protection 
value to young people of either sex. 

2. If such teaching “tends to make young people less 
self-conscious” about sex conditions and sex problems, 
then such teaching produces bad rather than good con- 
ditions. 

3. There is no “ground for hope that such advance 
proper treatment will make boys and girls less curious.” 
Why should it? Does this knowledge make older people 
“less curious”? 

4. There is no “ground for hope that such proper 
treatment will forestall improper explanations by vulgar 
boys and girls.” Does this knowledge prevent older 
people from reading erotic literature, telling nasty 
stories, and does this knowledge affect their conduct? 
Such teaching cannot be wisely done in class by any one 
except that the very, very wise teacher who by intuition 
and general treatment on a high plane, with the idea of 
leaving an impression, may have fair success. 

6. The home is the only place for such teaching. The 
wisest mothers, too, have failed again and again with 
their own children. 

9. A text-book is not desirable. 
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11. Personally, I would not permit any teacher I have 
ever known to teach my daughter sex hygiene. 

12. In my judgment, the subject is a matter that 
should be left to the family. 

Every boy and girl who reaches the age of fourteen in 
our era knows what is right or wrong, so far as sex is 
concerned, just as well as he knows what is right or 
wrong in other relations in life. There is no greater fal- 
lacy than the belief that if one knows what is right or 
wrong that he will do what is right. Men know that it 
is physically an error or wrong to drink alcoholic liquor 
and use tobacco. I never knew a man to be restrained 
by that knowledge. Knowledge does not prevent 
married women from immoral acts. Knowledge of pos- 
sible physical and certain moral deterioration does not 
keep men from immoral actions. In ancient and 
medieval times when the sex relation was freely dis- 
cussed there is no evidence that it was at all conducive 
towards individual purity. Aside from any criticism of 
statistics on this matter it is believed by competent 
judges that the morality of this age and the individual 
purity of men and women far transcends that of any 
other age in history. It is axiomatic that the subject 
cannot be profitably discussed in mixed audiences. 

pee TEE 
Wit.1amM R. GEORGE, 
George Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y. 

That I believe in instruction in sex hygiene goes with- 
out saying. The question depends more on the psycho- 
logical moment than the one of sex hygiene. 

—_—o——. 
W. C. MARTINDALE, 
Superintendent, Detroit. 


In the matter of teaching sex hygiene the Detroit 
public schools have taken up the subject from the stand- 
point of the parent. Lectures have been given by 
women physicians to mothers at the schools relating 
to this subject. The board of education has recently 
passed a resolution which authorizes meetings of moth- 
ers in the schools, addressed by women physicians, and 
meetings of fathers addressed by men physicians. Noth- 
ing further has been done in the elementary school. 
However, in the high schools a limited amount of work 
is done by the physical training directors. This, of 
course, does not include the work done through the 
courses in biology and physiology. 

The “Sex Hygiene Committee,” composed of leading 
citizens, endorses the plan pursued here. 

el 
Mason S. STONE, 
State Superintendent, Vermont. 


I regret that no definite attempts have been made to- 
ward the teaching of sex-hygiene in the public schools 
of the state. There may have been certain spasmodic at- 
tempts with small groups, but they have not been suffi- 
ciently large or sufficiently noticeable to produce any 
effects that have come to my attention. 

In my opinion the teaching of sex-hygiene to young 
people will make them less self-conscious and less curi- 
ous. If done, it should be done, in my opinion, through 
@ co-operation of teachers, physicians, and parents with 
the thorough knowledge on the part of the parents con- 
cerning the character of instruction to be given, such in- 
struction, in my opinion, to be given preferably by 
physicians. 

Concerning the age at which it should be taught, I 
am uncertain, but I am certain that in some cases it 
should be taught to individuals, but in most cases it 
should be taught in small groups. The best place for 
teaching the subject is in the home, but as the home is 
neglectful of such teaching, the school should attempt 
something. 


In some places in Vermont paysical examinations have 
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been given, but not so much toward moral cleanliness as 
toward physical welfare. 

At present I am loth to endorse a text-book on the 
subject but feel that’ the instruction should be direct by 
some authoritative person. 

I repeat that in my opinion whatever mstruction 
is given should receive the endorsement of the parents. 
—o—— 

CHARLES A. PROSSER, 
Deputy Commissioner, Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. 


I do not believe that I have had sufficient experience 
with the problem of teaching sex hygiene, although I have 
some definite ideas regarding it, to make my opinion 
worth while. Iam very strongly of one opinion. What is 
needed is not a long-drawn-out course and a sentimental 
approach to the subject through the teaching of botany, 
but the plain, straightforward talk of a woman physician 
to girls and of a male physician to boys, a thing that 
need not occupy a very large amount of time in the 
course of a year, but which I believe could be made to 
bring large results. 

—_——_—o—— 
Cuarves F. Wituincton, M. D., 
Boston. 


Replying to your letter of inquiry as to my opinion 
about sex hygiene education, I beg to say that I believe 
heartily in the desirability of such instruction among 
young people of both sexes. It should be given when 
practical in the home, but probably a majority of the 
parents of public school children have not sufficient 
knowledge of the subject or tact and wisdom in its 
presentation to make their instruction of value. 

Generally, therefore, this knowledge must be imparted 
by the teacher in connection with school instruction. I 
doubt if, except in some instances, clergymen can give it 
to advantage. Possibly they might give it or see that 
it is given to older classes in Sunday school. 

The instruction should be given by a person of the 
same sex as the children. It must usually be given to 
classes, though exceptionally there may be an opportu- 
nity to give it to individuals. 

To children who are studying botany or biology it 
may sometimes be possible to explain the process of hu- 
man reproduction as a further exemplification of the 
process seen in lower animals and plants. 

The best age at which to give such information is from 
fifteen to sixteen. It should always be given before the 
child leaves home for college or to engage in business. 

A text-book is much less desirable than a judicious 
talk. The text-book may be useful to instruct the teach- 
ers as to what to say, and it is better to put a sensible 
text-book into a child’s hand than to give him no instruc- 
tion at all. 

Sports and physical exercises are undoubtedly a valu- 
able aid in the control of sexual impulses, and I see no 
reason to believe that the physical tests and measure- 
ments, which ought to be a prerequisite to competitive 
sports, are any blow to modesty. 

The attitude of the teacher in speaking of such mat- 
ters should be one of perfect self-poise, without any sus- 
picion of embarrassment. It should be shown that the 
sexual apparatus is as God-given as any other part of 
the body and has a distinct purpose; that the posses- 
sion of it is not a cause for shame, and that if spoken of 
at all it is not to be treated flippantly or lightly, amd is 
never to be made a joke of. Intelligent explanation of 
the laws of reproduction is the best safeguard against 
erroneous and vulgar ideas. The child’s curiosity is 
bound to be satisfied somehow, and some time, and with 
the proper satisfaction for that curiosity, such things 
will become matters to be taken for granted and not fur- 
ther discussed. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico 
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D. C. Biss, 
Superintendent, Elmira, N. Y. 


The question of the proper method of imparting in- 
struction in sex hygiene is a very real one to those re- 
sponsible for the work in the public schools. There !s 
no use trying to evade our responsibility in the matter 
by saying that this instruction ought to be given at 
home. Certainly it should be given by the parents, but 
when we know that the home fails in its duty we cannot 
sidestep the issue by arguing that the responsibility does 
not primarily belong to us. 

With the information available at the present time no 
one is certain of the best method of procedure. Various 
plans have been advocated enthusiastically, but aside 
from one or two notable successes, attributable largely 
to the splendid personality of the man or woman in 
charge, no plan has been tested generally enough to 
prove its real value or weakness. 

There is one point upon which we may rest reasonably 
assured, that in all probability any one of the various 
plans suggested would be an improvement upon our 
present do-nothing policy. 

The conscientious superintendent or principal natur- 
ally hesitates to take very aggressive steps along this 
untrodden path lest some children are harmed rather 
than helped while the just-right way is being blazed. 
At first mistakes are almost inevitable unless progress 
is made too slowly to meet the urgent need. There is 
also a genuine possibility of arousing a storm of public 
protest if the first steps are too radical. Since the par- 
ents of to-day did not have as children of yesterday the 
proper training on sex questions our campaign of edu- 
cation must include them if real success is to be attained. 

Some years ago the writer organized a series of moth- 
ers’ meetings held in the afternoon to discuss school 
questions. At one meeting a much-respected and able 
woman referred in guarded terms to the necessity of 
mothers giving their daughters instruction in sex hy- 
giene. Later some of the mothers held an indignation 
meeting and denounced the unladylike conduct of the 
speaker in introducing such a subject. Incidentally the 
principal received ,his share of the public censure. To- 
day an honest attempt to solve the problem in all prob- 
abilty would not arouse so much opposition. A few 
fathers and mothers have come to realize that their nat- 
ural desire to keep the child’s mind unacquainted with 
the facts of life is an impossibility. They know that the 
only choice is as to whether the information shall be 
given by some qualified person or whether the child 
shall be left to pick up this information from most un- 
desirable sources. He is certain to get it; the only 
thing under our control is the how. 

A plan carried out in Elmira this year has so far 
proved fairly successful. A personal note was sent 
through the mail to the parents of every seventh and 
eighth grade child explaining the need for instruction of 
this kind and asking them to meet at the school on a cer- 
tain date to discuss ways and means of giving the chil- 
dren of the two grades indicated instruction in sex hy- 
giene. At the same time they were told that no children 
would be admitted to the class unless permission was first 
given by the parents. At the meeting about half of the 
invited parents were present. Two doctors, one a woman, 
the other a man, presented the question frankly from a 
medical standpoint. This was followed by a general 
discussion. Every one present agreed that it was abso- 
lutely essential that sex instruction should be given the 
children, and nearly every one felt that it could best be 
given in the schools by regular physicians. Accordingly 
arrangements were made for a woman physician to give 
a series of plain talks to the girls, and for a man to 
give a similar series to the boys. The lectures given by 
both doctors were frank. An attempt was made to give 
accurate information along all lines where inaccurate 
knowledge would probably be acquired from other 
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sources. Thus far no injurious effects have been no- 


ticed. The doctors say that the mental attitude of the 
children was all that could be asked. Parents were not 
allowed to be present, but those parents who have 
talked with the children since the lectures feel that much 
good was accomplished. 

We are now waiting to see what the after-effects are 
to be. If we have satisfied the natural curiosity of the 
children and prevented them from seeking information 
from undesirable sources, if we have made them recog- 
nize that in their attitude toward the facts of life is one 
of the fundamental principles underlying the nation’s 
highest moral and spiritual growth, if they have been 
inspired to keep mind and body clean, then we shall be 
encouraged to continue the experiment. Should the re- 
verse prove true the solution of this vital question must 
be sought along other lines. 


— U——_ 


Miss FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 
Forestville School, Chicago. 


If homes were what our ideals call for, the teaching of 
sex hygiene should be given there. As homes are in 
our country this instruction is not and will not be given. 

To be of service this instruction should be universal. 
Many parents would not give this instruction, as they 
either feel incompetent or do not realize the necessity. 

Physicians of both sexes should be engaged to give 
instruction to the boys and girls in separate classes. 
They would speak with greater knowledge and greater 
effect than teachers or parents, and their advice would 
be more valuable because of their experience with the 
conditions that ignorance of this question produces. 

This instruction should be given in the elementary 
schools when the children have reached the age of 
twelve years, and should be carried on for two years in 
a wholesome, scientific manner. 

If playgrounds and gymnasia and gardens were the in- 
variable companions of school buildings much lamented 
vulgarity and vice among the children would disappear 
before the joy and strength and healthy play which 
should be the inalienable right of every child. 

miata. 
A PUBLISHER, 

New York City. 

1. If sex hygiene is to be taught at all by parents, 
teachers, physicians, preachers, or in  text-books, it 
should be taught scientifically. It is a subject requiring 
on the part of the teacher or writer, tact, judgment, and 
thorough knowledge. The treatment of alcohol and nar- 
cotics which has been outlined in some of the text-books 
presented by well meaning but ignorant Sunday school 
teachers and preachers as well as by many platform 
speakers, who have been possessed of more zeal than 
knowledge, has done a great deal of harm, and the 
danger is that well-meaning persons may do much more 
harm than good if they attempt to teach sex hygiene as 
alcohol and narcotics have been presented to young 
people. 

2. There is no sound reason that can be urged against 
the scientific teaching of sex hygiene to boys and girls 
at the proper time, and by that I mean when they are old 
enough to understand hygienic facts. 

3. The ideal teacher of sex hygiene is the educated 
mother, who, more than any other person, has the entire 
confidence of the child. If she be tactful she will be able 
to determine when such teaching should begin. She 
will also determine what facts her child can understand 
and from time to time add other facts as the child grows 
older and is better able to understand. 

4. We must grant at once that there are compara- 
tively few educated and tactful mothers, and since this is 
the fact, the child’s teacher must furnish the instruction 
that the mother fails to give, but the teacher ought to 
know whether or not the child comes from a family 
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where it is possible or probable that proper instruction 
along the line of sex hygiene has been given to him. 

5. It goes without saying that the subject should be 
divorced from all mystery; children should early lose 
their curiosity concerning it. It, however, is best, in 
my judgment, that children should be taught individually 
rather than in classes, or, if that is not possible, in very 
small groups. 

6. I would not be in favor of including the treatment 
of sex hygiene in text-books—at least not for a number 
of years, or until the children have been thoroughly in- 
structed, either by the mother or teacher, according to 
the plan suggested above. There are, however, several 
excellent books on the subject written by sensible people 
which could be read by the teacher to groups of children, 
or by the mother in the privacy of her family circle. 
One of these is by Miss Guerber, published, I think, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. : 

7. Physical training and physical examinations have 
certainly been conducive to moral cleanliness. This is 
the opinion of every director of physical training in this 
and foreign countries, and furnishes one of the strong- 
est reasons why every public school in the United States 
should have the benefit of the instruction of a competent 
director of physical culture, and why the colleges should 
expend money enough to provide for the young men and 
women the best equipped gymnasiums. 

8. If my bovs or girls were not taught sex hygiene in 
the home, I should certainly want them taught the sub- 
ject in the school. To my mind, if a scientific course of 
instruction is followed either by the parent or the 
teacher, the moral tone of children will be raised by a 
very large per cent. within a comparatively short time. 
The boy or girl with unclean mind will appeal in vain to 
the clean mind of the boy or girl who has been properly 
taught. The danger of contamination will be decreased 
tremendously when the minds of school children are 
made so healthy by proper instruction that the foul germ 
can find no lodgment therein. 
eed 
SaraH M. CraAwrorp, M. D., 

Massachusetts State Board of Charity. 





I am not aware of any place where sex hygiene is be- 
ing practically taught. I believe parents and physicians 
are the proper persons to teach young people concern- 
ing these matters. The age at which this teaching 
should begin I believe should be when puberty is ap- 
proaching, and it should be taught to individuals and 
not in groups. The home is the best place for such 
teaching. 

Indirectly I believe that physical training and exami- 
nations tend to moral cleanliness. I should not advo- 
cate the adoption of a text-book on sex hygiene in any 
school except medical at the present stage of the ex- 
periment. 

I would most decidedly object to having my boy or 
girl taught sex hygiene in school. I think that a child’s 
parents are the persons who should decide how, when, 
and where it should be taught. 

—————_o——— 
W. A. Batpwin, 
Principal, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

The teaching of sex hygiene is certainly a live wire. 
Everybody feels that something ought to be done. But 
what, when, and how? 

It is usually practical to first consider the ideal, and 
then to see how far it is really practical to move toward 
this ideal. 

THE IDEAL IN SEX EDUCATION. 

A healthy child, living under normal conditions, very 
early questions about this as other matters which he 
meets in his environment. The wise mother or father 
answers these frank, sincere questions of the child in the 
Same spirit in which they are asked. 
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The child is reaching out after truth in a perfectly 
natural way, and in a perfectly natural way the parent 
helps the child to understand just so far as he is able to 
understand the things in which he is interested. And 
with such understanding comes the right attitude toward 
the subject and all that is connected with the same. 

Very close to the ideal was the way in which Miss. 
Sullivan taught Helen Keller. It seems to me so very 
suggestive that I submit Miss Sullivan's letter, viz.:— 

“I do wish things would stop being born! ‘New pup- 
pies,’ ‘new calves,’ and ‘new babies’ keep Helen’s interest 
in the why and wherefore of things at white heat. The 
arrival of a new baby at Ivy Green the other day was 
the occasion of a fresh outburst of questions about the 
origin of babies and live things in general. “Where did 
Leila get new baby? How did doctor know where tu 
find baby? Did Leila tell doctor to get very small new 
baby? Where did doctor find Guy and Prince? (pup- 
pies.) ‘Why is Elizabeth Evelyn’s sister?’ etc., ete. 
These questions were sometimes asked under circum- 
stances which rendered them embarrassing, and I made 
up my mind that something must be done. If it was 
natural for Helen to ask such questions, it was my 
duty to answer them. It’s a great mistake, I think, to 
put children off with falsehoods and nonsense, when 
their growing powers of observation and discrimination 
excite in them a desire to know about these things. 
From the beginning, I have made it a practice to answer 
all Helen’s questions to the best of my ability in a way 
intelligible to her, and at the same time truthfully. “Why 
should I treat these questions differently? I asked my- 
self. I decided that there was no reason, except my de- 
plorable ignorance of the great facts that underlie our 
physical existence. It was no doubt because of this ig- 
norance that I rushed in where more experienced angels 
fear to tread. There isn’t a living soul in this part of 
the world to whom I can go for advice in this or, indeed, 
in any other educational difficulty. The only thing for 
me to do in a perplexity is to go ahead, and learn by 
making mistakes. But in this case I don’t think I made 
a mistake. I took Helen and my botany, ‘How Plants 
Grow,’ up in the tree, where we often go to read and 
study, and I told her in simple words the story of plant 
life. I reminded her of the corn, beans, and watermelon 
seeds she had planted in the spring, and told her that the 
tall corn in the garden and the beans and watermelon- 
vines had grown from those seeds. I explained how the 
earth keeps the seeds warm and moist until the little 
leaves are strong enough to push themselves into the 
light and air where they can breathe and grow and 
bloom and make more seeds, from which other baby- 
plants shall grow. I drew an analogy between plant and 
animal life, and told her that seeds are eggs as truly as 
hens’ eggs and birds’ eggs—that the mother hen keeps 
her eggs warm and dry until the little chicks come out. 
I made her understand that all life comes from an egg. 
The mother bird lays her eggs in a nest and keeps them 
warm until the birdlings are hatched. The mother fish 
lays her eggs where she knows they will be moist and 
safe, until it is time for the little fish to come out. I 
told her that she could call the egg the cradle of life. 
Then I told her that other animals like the dog and 
cow, and human beings, do not lay their eggs, but nour- 
ish their young in their own bodies. I had no difficulty 
in making it clear to her that if plants and animals did 
not produce offspring after their kind, they would cease 
to exist, and everything in the world would soon die. 
3ut the function of sex I passed over as lightly as pos- 
sible. I did, however, try to give her the idea that love 
is the great continuer of life. The subject was difficult, 
and my knowledge inadequate; but I am glad I did nor 
shirk my responsibility; for, stumbling, hesitating, and 
incomplete as my explanation was, it touched deep, re- 
sponsive chords in the soul of my little pupil, and the 
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readiness with which she comprehended the great facts 
of physical life confirmed me in the opinion that the child 
has dormant within him, when he comes into the world, 
all the experiences of the race.” 

This then is the ideal. The individual, developing child 
reaching out to understand the meaning of life and to 
adapt himself to the same, being met by the sympathetic 
parent with simple truth and appropriate advice. But 
we are told that this ideal is possible of realization in a 
very small per cent. of cases; that for the most part 
the children who come to our schools have not had and 
cannot have such teaching; that some parents are igno- 
rant, some diffident, some indifferent; that sex hygiene 
is not being taught in our homes and so must be taught 
in our schools. It has become quite the fashion to load 
upon the schools all of the duties which the homes fail 
to do. 

Shall sex hygiene be taught in our schools? Here is 
where some of us hesitate. We should certainly move 
slowly. 

For several years we have been in the habit of giving 
a brief course in one normal school. We have found the 
students eager, earnest, and thankful. Objection has 
sometimes been offered to such instruction by con- 
scientious but prudish people who think that such sub- 
jects ought not to be discussed by unmarried people. I 
am myself convinced that it is our duty to find a way to 
give instruction in this subject to the young men and 
women in our colleges and normal schools. As to the 
high school pupils, I do not feel so certain, but the time 
seems to be ripe for attempting some careful experi- 
ments there. 

As to the grades below high school, I feel still more 
uncertain. If our schools were only more like homes 
of the right kind; if the relations between teacher and 
pupil were more like that between the ideal mother and 
her children, or even between Miss Sullivan and Helen 
Keller; if the school life were more like home life with 
things happening as they do on the large farm,—eggs 
being laid and hatched, kittens and lambs and other ani- 
mals being born,—then this teaching would come in a 
perfectly natural way, as with Helen Keller, to meet the 
natural questions of the children. 

But under the artificial conditions of the ordinary 
school I see no way of approach but by formal lessons, 
and formal lessons on this subject would, in my opinion, 
be worse than none. 

If formal lessons are undesirable the use of text-books 
would be even more so. In fact, I cannot but feel 
that text-books on this subject would prove undesirable 
even in the high school. 

I am, then, willing to advocate instruction in sex 
hygiene in: 1. All normal schools. 2. All colleges and 
technical institutions of college grade. 3. Secondary 
schools in an experimental, limited degree. And for 
grades from the kindergarten to the high school it would 
seem to me best to bend our energies, for the present, 
toward arousing and enlightening parents and toward 
making school conditions more natural. 

—o——_ 
An Ex-State SuPERINTENDENT. 


I am perfectly free to confess my ignorance concern- 
ing gex hygiene instruction. I fail to grasp your mean- 
ing, and am unwilling to write about something of which 
I have only a dim conception. I quote from the Jour- 
nal of Education for January 25: “On the east corridor 
sex hygiene instruction occupied two large screens, 
wisely showing methods adapted for little children, the 
older ones, and adults in object lessons, drawings, and 
outlines.” 

Is it true that I have fallen behind the times so far that 
I cannot understand common English? Years ago I re- 
member saying in a public lecture: “We have progressed 
so fast and so far that those matters which our fathers 
and mcthers discussed only in the secret places of the 
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household are to-day made the subjects of conversation 
in our schools, in our families, and in the wondering 
presence of boys and girls just budding into maturity.” 

I question whether the result has been for the purity 
of the present generation, or for their enlightenment in 
those matters which concern true manhood or gentle 
righteousness in womanhood. I cannot judge; look 
about and judge for yourself. 

Here let me answer a few of your questions. I would 
not consent that a child of mine should be taught sex 
hygiene in school. I would take the child out of school 
first. Why? Because some teachers have nothing more 
than the coarsest, often vulgar ideas upon the subject. 
It is not my intention to criticise the teacher; it is my 
intention to open up the truth before we venture upon 
this experiment. 

You ask me whether I would favor the adoption of a 
text-book for use in the school. Let me ask you a 
question: Is there an effort being made to introduce 
such books in our schools, to be put in the hands of our 
boys and girls for recitation? I cannot fathom the in- 
jury which would result from such a course. If the ex- 
periment is to be tried, I wash my hands clear of it. 
But another question: Is there an effort to introduce 
such class books as a commercial matter? Would not 
the introduction of them lead to the use of hundreds of 
thousands, to prove a mine of wealth to the authors? 

Again you ask, By whom should such teaching be 
done, “by parents, teachers, preachers, or physicians”? 
It would seem the natural duty of parents, but they are 
often too busy with the bread and butter question, or 
too ignorant of facts and too indifferent to the impor- 
tance of the subject. Teachers are burdened with the 
tasks already imposed upon them, and are often more 
ignorant than parents. Preachers do not recognize it 
as a part of their work, and physicians are apt to be too 
technical. If we are to do this work effectively we shall 
have to train up a race of teachers prepared for it in 
all its aspects, and send them out as missionaries in all 
places where children are born, schools are maintained, 
or congregations are gathered for any purpose. 

This question of sex hygiene is the greatest question 
that confronts our educational public as at present con- 
stituted. I regret to see the disposition in many quar- 
ters to throw it open to be taught in the common school 
in the presence of boys and girls many of whom know 
more of the subject, practically, than the teacher who is 
talking to them. Let us have the truth. The physician 
who undertook to talk to his boys of ten and twelve, 
and soon found himself in the place of the learner, 
astonished and amazed at what he learned, can find his 
case duplicated in too many cases to-day. 

Of one thing I am sure. Things will go on from 
worse to worse, until we get back to the old-fashioned 
idea that the same father and mother who are respon- 
sible for the child’s being upon earth are, and must ever 
be, responsible for his growth in decency, in modesty, 
and for his daily walk, just as much as they are for his 
education, or for his ability to earn an honest living for 
himself in the future. 

I am also sure of this: As at present constituted, the 
school cannot take care of sex hygiene. The church is 
not disposed to. The woman or the man who makes 
a hobby of “sexology” and talks it at all times and in all 
places is doing no good; they too often provoke only 
disgust. 

Of another thing I am fearful: Are not the books 
which are widely advertised as treating of things which 
the young man or the young woman ought to know 
the books which ought not to be sold to persons of im- 
mature age, who have no other use for them than to 
gratify a baleful curiosity? Our children’s paths are 
beset with dangers on every side. Who can tell us how 
to avoid them? 
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Harriet Hickox HELLER, 
Chicago. 


Fifteen years ago the mothers of my private kinder- 
garten organized a club for the study of their peculiar 
problems. The question of instruction in sex hygiene 
was given earnest consideration. The result was that 
each mother so extended her vision and clarified her 
views that she was able, even anxious, to instruct her 
own brood. With several of these families I have been 
in close touch, through the intervening years. I had had 
experience as an intermediate and grammar. grade 
teacher, and was, and still am, deeply interested in. per- 
haps twenty of these children, whose progress I have 
closely observed and upon whose inner lives I have con- 
stantly received inside information. 

The weight of evidence would seem to convince the 
most skeptical that children intelligently instructed from 
babyhood are less self-conscious,—that an honest an- 
swer to an earnest question removes the menace of cu- 
riosity,—and that the instructed are much safer from 
the contamination of the vulgar. In fact, the wise im- 
parting of this vital instruction tends to generate ideals, 
which seem to render vulgarity impotent. 

In sheltering the children of the less fortunate people 
—the dependent and delinquent children of the juvenile 
court,—I came in more or less close personal contact 
with more than 2,000 children. Here was the harvest 
of the terrible fruitage of every evil, arising from neg- 
lect, negative environment and_ inheritance. From 
babies who could not yet speak,—still had acquired hab- 
its which demanded correction,—to boys and girls of 
eighteen,—centuries old in experience of evil,—it was 
necessary to instruct in the matters of sex hygiene, fun- 
damentally, continuously,—overtime. Usually these 
talks were given to individuals, but sometimes to a con- 
siderable group. 

Pitiful, grotesque, pathetic, disturbing, as the bits of 
life history which made necessary these lessons would 
appear, should they be recorded,—they spelled out a few 
clear generalizations. 

(a) I never found one child unteachable. Not that all 
teaching meant immediate correction, or all preaching 
absolute conversion; but always there was attention, in- 
terest, and hopeful thoughtfulness. Never after a sen- 
tence or two were eyes lowered, or was there other evi- 
dence of embarrassment. Questions came eagerly, and 
often eyes grew clear and big. 

(b) Lack of knowledge which makes for ideals of life 
and its continuance (certainly this is another way of say- 
ing sex hygiene) has in the production of delinquency 
one only rival,—poverty. Ignorance and poverty are 
twin brothers,—co-partners. 


WHO SHALL ARISE AND SLAY IGNORANCE? 


(c) It is a question of qualification and equipment 
rather than position or function in society. Physicians 
are interested in pathology; clergymen in sin; parents, 
as a mass, have only their personal lives as a back- 
ground, and even if the experience is ideal they are 
quite unable to idealize it, in an impersonal way., Teach- 
ers? As teachers we seem to inherit the combined 
weaknesses of all the other classes. 

(d) We are all of us just emerging from a hopeless 
state of self-consciousness, the one weakness absolutely 
fatal to suecess in this field of instruction. For this 
self-consciousness the communities’ unstable ideas are 
sufficient reason, if not excuse. 

(e) As a whole, society steals some, respectably and 
disrespectably. Alas, too, it lies a good deal, socially 
and maliciously. But if a moral “X-ray” could reveal 
the true state of mind of the whole people, disclose its 
sincere, practical, working thonghts on the subject of 
sex conduct and ideals, commercial integrity and vera 
city, in comparison of stability, would suddenly appear 
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as immovable mountains. Truly, the ideal of sex con- 
duct is not a mountain, but a morass. Not only is this 
morass, at present, impassable, but it sends off a poison- 
ous gas. To drop the figure, the unsettled state of so- 
ciety, at this point, generates an atmosphere and influ- 
ence. When a youth becomes adolescent he is suddenly 
sensitive to this influence. 

(f) The suggestion of the whole situation comes to bear 
upon him. In proportion as he is unprotected, unin- 
structed, and temperamentally vital, he is increasingly 
endangered. A_ thriving western city was recently 
shocked to learn that girls, in their early teens, of excel- 
lent families, were soliciting men on the streets. Inves- 
tigation proved that these children were not experienced 
in vice, and did not really understand the import of the 
words they uttered, but somehow their young lives had 
become sensitive, like a wireless instrument, to the mes- 
sages vibrating from bill-boards, burlesque theatres, and 
cistricts of segregated vice, and they were quite without, 
ideals or knowledge. Out of similar psychic and physt- 
cal conditions grows the tense question of the upper 
grammar and lower high school grades. 

A few months ago a conference of foremost social 
workers was held in an eastern city to consider the 
problem of the adolescent girl—the less protected girl 
of the city. Is this fledgling sparrow in danger of be- 
coming a menace to society? What has turned her 
happy, joyful, if crude activities, into a social menace? 
What are her life assets? An_ inefficient mother, 
scarcely an apology of a home, filth, squalor, wrangle, 
when she longs for color, rhythm, beauty, and love,— 
what perverts her? Her own limitations, unillumined 
by the power of an ideal, with the shifting screen of our 
uncertain virtues, and certain vices, as a background. 
Can we instruct her and furnish her with the ideal? 

(z) To become instructors we must dethrone the prim 
goddess, “not nice.” And defeat the conspiracy of si- 
lence, drive some piles into the morass of self-conduct 
notions, by firmly establishing a few standards. 

The degree of respectability of a decree of divorce is 
a matter of longitude. A keener sense of human soli- 
darity and justice is releasing the arbitrary censure on 
certain classes and conditions, and the study of eugenics 
is moving some heretofore despised pawn into the king 
row. In fact, the whole matter needs standardizing. 
This having been accomplished, and leaders having. be- 
come qualified in self-forgetful intelligence, why not 
have them all at work? Parent, teacher, doctor, 
preacher, and perhaps in that order? 

The full field of instruction in sex hygiene must cover 
three distinct ideas. One,—the life story from micro- 
scopic single celled to man; second,—history, art, liter- 
ature, especially the drama and novel, by which man 
reveals and perpetuates his entrance and continuance in 
self-conscious experience; third,—the realm of ideals and 
control, which is ethics. Interpretation,—a new empha- 
sis,—as well as some extension must be added to the 
old scholastic branches to meet the new need. But we 
must be freed from the suggestion, whether psychic or 
physical, of unstandardized conditions. We must get 
instruction for little children underneath the intelligence. 
The kindergarten may play into the subconscious ideals 
of solidarity, citizenship, domestic responsibility, and 
chivalry. The primary grade may forever implant rev- 
erence for life, nurture. From eight or nine years of 
age to the beginning of sex consciousness lies the time 
for plain, one might almost say, drastic, instruction as 
to life and its reproduction. The study of seeds and 
eggs, the tenditig of plants and animals, with much di- 
rect, unabashed discussion, in groups of ten or twelve, 
of the facts most pertinent and apparent, is the way 
which seems set aside for the intermediate grade. This 
instruction, successfully given, would dispel the inherent 
vulgarity and incipient immorality which are likely to 
appear at this stage, and are difficult to meet. 


* 











With adolescence comes the end of direct personal at- 
tack upon these subjects. Instruction should come to 
meet a direct need, preferably in answer to a question, 
and should usually be given privately. The microscope 
and dissecting board, from this time on, must furnish the 
text for further knowledge, with only now and then an 
illuminating observation, or deduction, on the part of 
the instructor. It is possible that direct instruction, 
even with the use of a text-book, might be well received 
in junior and senior high school years. 

We need a number of text-books which adults may 
study. In the hands of an ordinary child text-books will 
bring the best results. If my children were about to re- 
ceive direct instruction in sex hygiene at school I should 
want to understand the plan and scope of the particular 
phase to be handled thoroughly before the course was 
begun. In this way I might be able to intelligently both 
guide and guard while observing the effects on the chil- 
dren and their associates. To briefly reiterate, a some- 
what extended personal experience indicates that in- 
struction is constructive, ignorance destructive. The 
main difficulty in the way of instruction is the confused 
state of society’s consciousness of standards and con- 
ditions. From this confusion leaders must emerge to 
teach both adults and children. Finally, the psychology 
of development suggests the arrangement of a course of 
study culminating in the guiding to experiences which 
shall create ideals and engender the power of self-con- 
trol. 


Isapor H. Cortat, M. D., 
Boston. 

The proper manner of training the sexual feelings of 
children is not to allow them to run rampant, but to 
teach them to attach and transfer their sexual instincts to 
the higher objects of the emotions and intellect, a proc- 
ess termed “sublimation” by Freud. Many nervous at- 
tacks in children, such as the nightmare or even the so- 
called nervous prostration, which is not a fatigue neuro- 
sis at all, may arise from emotional reactions to certain 
mental conflicts usually of a sexual nature. 

There are several ways of directing the sexual feelings 
in children and converting or transferring them to other 
emotional spheres. For if they are not efficiently di- 
rected they may develop into sexual perversions, the re- 
pression may predetermine the symptoms of a psycho- 
neurosis, or an abnormal shyness and obsession of self: 
consciousness may develop. The best method of con- 
trolling suppressed sexual feelings or abnormal sexual 
instincts is to teach the child to change or sublimate 
these into hieher artistic or intellectual interests. 

Ignorance of sexual matters is not a state of bliss, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, but is rather the 
soil out of which certain abnormal conditions may arise. 
We are taught to repress our sexual ideas and feelings, 
society and social conventions state “touch me not,” as 
if ignorance were better than a judicious teaching of what 
to avoid and what not to avoid. At an early age the 
sexual conflicts begin—the greatest of all mental con- 
flicts—between the normal sexual instinct and social con- 
ventionalities. Little by little the developing individual 
forces back these instincts or they are forced back by 
external circumstances. 

This means that there should be a proper education 
of the growing boy and girl in matters sexual, each by its 
appropriate teacher, preferably a male or female physi- 
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cian. The correct mental attitude toward the greatest of 
all instincts necessary for the propagation and happiness 
of the human race should be instilled. The sexual in- 
stinct is far more important than the hunger instinct, 
and yet the latter is trained and controlled—the child 
must not become a glutton or eat food which is harmful 
for its physical welfare. The sexual instinct should like- 
wise be trained and led, the boy and girl should not be 
left to shift for themselves, any more than they should 
be left to wander at will in the woods and detect, by eat- 
ing alone, which mushroom is edible and which poison- 
ous. Sublimation is the highest method of dealing with 
the sexual instinct. 

Of course discretion is necessary, as enlightenment in 
matters sexual may be carried to the point of absurdity. 
The truth is not harmful, but the truth should be told by 
one who is familiar with the subject, and it must. be 
modified in many cases to suit the individual—Pamphlet. 


——— 


J. H. FRancis, 
Superintendent, Los Angeles. 


1; Yes. 
2 “Yes. 
3. Yes. 


ef 


(a)_In our Polytechnic high school. (b) By par- 
ents, if very wise and well informed; by teachers who 
have made a broad study of the question; or by physi- 
cians who are also teachers by nature. 

5. From early adolescence. 

6. In groups. 

8. Yes. 

10. Not yet. 

11. Under proper conditions. 

12. The school authorities. 

seb intone 

Mrs. L. M. Speen, 

Ex-Member School Committee, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Teach sex hygiene in the schools? Yes, and _ the 
sooner the better! Going on the principle that boys and 
girls will find out for themselves has not surely brought 
forth the best results in the morals of our youths. 
There are “vulgar” boys and “vulgar” girls, who will 
look for the “vulgar” in any line of study; these will not 
be forestalled against improper explanation, but evolu- 
tion will bring results to them. For decades “let well 
enough alone” has been the admonition of the clergy 
and educators regarding the teaching of sex hygiene in 
the schools and in the home; but the morals of the 
youths of our schools have not been greatly elevated, 
and the greatest problem for the betterment and devel- 


opment of them remains yet to be solved. 


One of the best suggestions to be made along this 
line of study is the series of nature studies, starting with 
the flowers, of the reproduction of the various phases of 
the life of the child, issued by the New York Sunday 
Call, by Margarct Sanger, one of the best writers for 
children, and in whose interest her work has gained 
world-wide fame. Her suggestions on this subject, on 
which she specializes, are invaluable, and would serve 
as an excellent text-book for any one from four years 
of age to forty. 

It may certainly be a far cry to perfection along this 
line, but an opening wedge can be made at once for 
future development. 
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Judged from the standpoint of the future well-being of the American people, social purity 
is a more important issue to-day than either the tariff or the conservation of the natural 
resources.— William A. McKeever, Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural 


College. 
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Tuomas F. Harrincton, M. D., 
Department of School Hygiene, Boston. 

I do not feel that I am in a position to speak authori- 
tatively on the best method of teaching sex hygiene im 
the public schools. I went into the question very thor- 
oughly at the International Congress on School Hygiene 
in Paris last year, and am still of an open mind on the 
question. 

So far as I know, there are no reliable data or ex- 
periences to guide us in coming to a conclusion. I be- 
lieve, however, that with a corps of competent physicians 
working in the schools under the educational depart- 
ment and looking at the problem from an educational 


standpoint rather than from a board of health stand- 


point, it would be possible to create a working syllabus 
for teaching such problems. . 


W. H. BENDER, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


This discussion has passed the question of the need of 
such instruction. It is necessary. ~While ultimately it is 
a question of chastity and morals in adults in its instruc- 
tional phases with individuals and classes of children it 
is largely training in refinement, manners, and modesty. 
Too much reliance upon teaching of scientific knowledge 
and too great haste and persistency in such instruction 
may result in more damage than good. 

I believe it is possible to reduce or prevent harmful 
and immodest curiosity by such instruction. Certainly 
boys and girls may be so treated that the ignorant and 
“worldly-wise” older child may not have power to do 
such damage as frequently is done. 

The age for teaching cannot be determined definitely 
as certain phases preparatory to later things may be in- 
troduced early. Local conditions may make it necessary 
to hasten some of the teaching. Instinctive intuition of 
the modest man or woman should have much to do in 
reaching conclusions as to the opportune time with 
classes of children needing such help. 

“Instruction may wisely be given both to groups and 
to individuals. The school and the home should both 
take a definite part in such teaching, each supplementing 
and enforcing the teaching of the other. If the homes 
were all of the right type, far the best instruction arises 
from chaste and modest life and language in the home 
where there are childrén of different ages mingled. The 
press and billboard should also be required to aid by 
silence if they are unable to instruct actively. Physical 
examinations and sane, clean physical directors may be 
among the most effective teachers in this most difficult 
field of education. 

It seems to me that a separate text is not necessary 
for instruction in this subject. Of course the teacher 
should have knowledge and be adroit in its use. 

I would like to have my child have enough sensible 
instruction at school in sex hygiene to give additional 
ideas of its propriety and dignity by supplementing the 
instruction of the home and the individual parents. 

Some suggestion might be given in the school course 
as to how, when, and by whom it should be taught, but 
this should then be largely put into practical operation 
by co-operation of principal and teachers at the most de- 
sirable time as local conditions and the nature study and 
physiology instruction may determine. 

A fundamental factor in training in right ideals in these 
matters of sex distinctions is the training of boys and 
girls to the presence from the first in the school toilet 
rooms of adults of their own sex. Of course the play- 
ground should have similar associations. Modest 
dignity should assert itself where common custom so 
rarely recognizes the propriety of its presence. 

Let the clean man or woman teacher be ever on the 
alert for the opportune moment to touch the life of the 
boy or girl with a suggestion or short talk that will do 
more than hours of ordinary instruction. 
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In the teaching of ordinary physiology we are laying 
most stress in these days upon the hygienic view, and that 
is proper. Much of the discussion of sex hygiene leads 
one to feel that there is possibly too much in the mind of 
the writer or speaker of the treatment of the subject 
from the standpoint of anatomy or physiology rather 
than from the more important viewpoint of hygiene. 

Beware of becoming too scientific, too didactic, or too 
nearly hysterical in the treatment of the subject. . There 
is danger that the over-anxious teacher may lead the 
child to wonder “what it is all about anyway,” and thus 
produce no effect or a wrong one. 

Where school physicians or school nurses are em- 
ployed, such individuals should be very helpful on this 
question if the person has made a study of means of ap- 
proach instead of mere scientific knowledge. Especially 
individual cases should thus be reached. 

—————— 


Francis M. Greene, M. D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


: [Address at the National Education Association, San 
Francisco, 1911.] 


Two years ago a_ physician in California wrote a 
physiology and ventured to insert a chapter on “Repro- 
duction.” His publisher refused to print that chapter. 
To-day the question of sex education and sex hygiene 
is occupying the attention of the entire country. We 
have been caught in a wave of the movement which is 
destined to revolutionize the social world and base man’s 
future happiness upon the solid foundation of knowl- 
edge, purity, and a perfect understanding between the 
sexes. 

It is to the credit of the medical profession that the 
initiative in this great work was taken by them. For 
the last decade the greatest scientific minds have occu- 
pied themselves with an ever-growing evil—the spread 
of venereal disease. 

Great medical specialists felt that the responsibility 
was too heavy for them to bear and that the secrecy 
which had so tong obtained in these matters was no 
longer tenable. Imbued with the spirit of an era the 
watchword of which is “prevetition,” these men realized 
that a condition, the roots of which are inibedded in so- 
cial ideas and social customs, could not be overcome by 
medical science alone. 

The work on this problem is infinitely difficult. It 
should begin with the mother; but are all mothers, even 
though they feel the force and truth of the appeal, capa- 
ble of at once overcoming the false position of so many 
decades? Many of them bring to the civilization of the 
twentieth century an ignorance of the machinery of life 
outside the actual family circle and the mistaken mod- 
esty of women whose lives have always been sheltered. 
They cannot therefore understand the rude shocks which 
await their sons and daughters and the helplessness of 
these mentally, morally, and physically unprepared chil- 
dren in the face of temptation. 


There are as many varieties of mothers as there are 


. children, but the mother for whom this is most difficult 


is the one who, convinced of the neglect of her duty, 
attempts to re-establish confidential relations with her 
growing girls and is met with a distinct rebuff. It is a 
very common occurrence. The confidence on these sub- 
jects has been placed elsewhere; mother is out of it. 

The children of to-day are destined to be the units of a 
society whose point of view is to make it unique in the 
world’s history. It will be characterized by a single 
standard of morality for both sexes. To achieve this 
result parents must be taught that sexual intercourse 
before marriage is not necessary to health. The child 
must be so trained and educated that it will later be pos- 
sible and natural for him to live up to the high standard 
which the women of his age (who will not wait at home 
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for his coming but march through life at his side) shall 
demand of him. The ideas of society must be changed 
into ideals that young men may not be weakened and 
corrupted by the passive acceptance oi false standards 
of morality. 

One of the most important factors for the attainment 
of this end is the same education of both girls and boys 
in matters of sex, from which all secrecy, except that 
which is necessary for true modesty and refinement, 
shall have disappeared. The schools must carry on the 
work; an enlightened society complete it. Information, 
however, is not education. ile cmidren should be pro- 
vided wath an environmeat not vunly favorable to the 
development of ideals of moral and physical cleanliness, 
but also calculated to awaken in them a moral responsi- 
bility and to develop the sell-control necessary to main- 
tam those ideais. Nothing is truer than that “a char- 
acter 1s a completely tashioned will.” 1i we could but 
teach our children that the most completely tashioned 
will 1s the will to do without! 

ihe schovul physician is last becoming a recognized 
necessity. aauch is Demg done lo Clalge physica: con- 
uiltions if the humes. rarents are being taught that 
proper ivod, Cieaniunless, iresh air, are necessary to the 
uunmal development Ol the cutig, Mlaygrounds are mul- 
uplying am order to nil his leisure with healtiitul, cican 
exercise. But when we have brought imtu tie Divod ol 
tue Clud tie s¥ustances Mecessary to bulid up his body 
to a certam nurm, when so much has been done tu make 
the child realize that honor and truth are actual, tangt- 
ble, workable, even profitable elements in lite, we still 
have the most important, fundamental side of his devel- 
opment untouched. We cultivate and satisly only that 
side of his healthy curiosity which agrees with our pre- 
conceived ideas of what he ought to know, and allow 
that interest which would naturally be first aroused 
about himself and his kind to develop under the unfavor- 
able conditions of secrecy, deceit, and neglect. Being 
obliged to get his iniormation at second hand, through 
half-truths, irom evil-minded sources, he will still feel 
that there is more to know, that the mystery is not yet 
solved, and will be led still farther, the result often be- 
ing a mental degradation and unchastity with frequent 
serious physical results. 

It is to meet this evil that biology should be taught 
in the schools; not in fragments, but as a complete sys- 
tem of development from the lowest forms of life to the 
highest. To the child, reproduction in the human 
should be the last link in the whole chain of natural 
phenomena, instead of something quite apart from the 
natural order of things, which will inevitably arouse his 
curiosity, which is kept in secrecy and mystery, and 
branded with the stigma of unclean. 

It would -be unfair to impose upon the already over- 
burdened teacher another special scientific branch of 
study. The actual teaching should be done by those 
trained for this purpose. There are now in the Univer- 
sity of California several young men and women in the 
scientific and premedical department whose profession 
it will be to teach biology and sex hygiene. At present 
the school physician is to be relied upon, but it would be 
wiser were his office confined to the practical considera- 
tion of the physical health of the children. Nor less in 
importance will be his office of informing all children 
who are leaving school for the world of work, or who 
have reached the age of self-assertion (very early in this 
country), of the physical dangers and their consequences 
which await the weak and willful. 

The doctor, however, is, even in the child’s mind, still 
too closely associated with the pathological. To the 
growing child the presentation of biology and reproduc- 
tion should appeal as a normal and beautiful process. 
It ought to be so stirring and uplifting that the child 
will feel a pride in his human superiority. Once the 
habit of thought is established that development is the 
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keynote of all creation, once he is made to feel that his 
high position in the scale of existence entails a certain 
noblesse oblige, gives to him privileges but demands of 
him duties, it is not difficult to imagine how moral re- 
sponsibility may be awakened and how profoundly ethi- 
cal such a training could be made. © 

Although the actual teaching is the specialist's work 
it will fail of its highest purpose if we do not provide an 
atmosphere in the school to counteract the only too ire- 
quently unfavorable home and outside influences. lor 
this we depend upon the teacher, who must have sutti- 
ciently studied and ielt into the subject to have a broad, 
sane point of view, a sympathy not only with externals 
but with deeper impulses. his sympathy is an essence 
which children quickly recognize and which would draw 
many a child to the teacher in its hour of psychological 
need, thus making her it to be a saviour o1 children s 
souls as well as bodies. We cannot educate this hne es- 
sence Ol sympathy into people, but it is the glory oi 
womanhood to possess it naturally in large measure, 
and are not nearly all our teachers women: ihereiore, 
the first absolute essential is that teachers and mothers 
be traimed in all matters pertaining to sex hygiene and 
sex education. hey will learn to look upon sexual 
questions not as unciean and impure, to be enveloped in 
mystery and spoken of with embarrassment. they will 
realize that human lie and happiness is based upon the 
proper comprehension of such questions and that untold 
misery has been caused by their misunderstanding and 
neglect. 
this psychological fact is of the greatest significance 
in training the young. The habit oi thinking pure and 
clean thoughts is one of the most important assets vi a 
child’s education. When we can combine habits of clean 
thought and reverence with self-control we may send 
the child into the world assured that the high ideals ot 
his time are safe in his keeping. 

A psychologist has said: “The sounds of a violin im- 
prove by use in the hands of an able artist, because the 
fibres of wood at last contract habits of vibration con- 
formed with harmonious relations. This is what gives 
such inestimable value to the instruments that have be- 
longed to great masters.” 

The souls of children are like violins and will respond 
to the touch of the teachers who play upon them. It 
should surely be one of the most inspiring aims of the 
future fitly to train such teachers. In their hands we 
may safely place our children, but let us not forget that 
the influence of the home precedes that of the 
Let us ever remember that we, each and all, form part of 
a society which is to receive these children from the 
hands of the teachers. May they find us striving for 
those ideals which perhaps it will be 
attain. 


school. 


their privilege to 


—_9——. 


SUPERINTENDENT WELLs A, Hatt, 
Concord, Mass. 


I do not feel competent to write on the subject of sex 
hygiene; on the other hand, I have much to learn of the 
subject. However, if an opinion is what you wish, I will 
give it for what it may be worth. 

Surely present conditions and knowledge of sex 
hygiene are deplorable. What effect better knowledge 
of sex relations and of sex hygiene will have on social 
morality seems to me entirely uncertain. The fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that knowledge of the truth of those 
things which have been shrouded in mystery often leads 
to a more wholesome and sane attitude toward them. 
Better yet, if the truth can be revealed to each individual 
before mystery envelops the facts, and vulgar and un- 
thinking persons attempt their misleading explanations 
of the mystery. 

I believe the safest and best place to teach the truths 
of sex life is in the home, provided the home will under- 
take such teaching intelligently and frankly. I suppose 
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all of us are aware that ignorance, false modesty, and 
neglect may seriously distort such teaching, even in the 
home. For such cases, instruction in sex life must be 
given outside the home. Where? I do not know. 
Certainly not in the public schools until the public mind 
has become adjusted to it by a campaign of enlighten- 
ment which shall arouse public approval. To force this 
task upon the schools without positiye public approval 
would, I believe, defeat its worthy purpose. 

This subject should be taught to individuals, or at 
least only to very small, carefully-selected groups, and 
by persons of known chastity and personality. I do not 
believe any age can be set for such instruction; we must 
be governed by demand to know. When the child 
honestly asks for the truth it should be given to him so 
far as his intelligence is able to grasp it. This is a 
fundamental law of all true instruction. 

Wholesome outdoor life that early becomes familiar 
with plant and animal life leads to wholesome mental 
and physical life, and forms a good background for 
teaching the facts of sex life. If any text-book were to 
be used, it should be, in my mind, by the teacher. At 
present I cannot see a place for a special book on so 
special a subject, and in the hands of pupils. 

Too much mystery, too much formality, and too much 
modesty in that which is wholly natural have brought us 
to our present abyss of social morality. As in all other 
things, so here, I believe “Honesty is the best policy. 

1) 
Ricuarp C. Casot, M. D., 
Boston. 

I am not ready to write anything more on sex educa- 
tion at present. I know that others will, but I preter to 
wait and think further. : 

MILTON FAIRCHILD, 
National Institution for Moral Instruction, 3alti- 
more, Md. 


During the last summer I started on a thorough study 
of this problem of sex instruction with a view to formu- 
lating an opinion as to what it is wise to use as material 
of instruction in view of the vital interests of the boys 
and girls of high school age. No certainty of opinion 
has resulted as yet, because the complications of the 
problem multiply as my knowledge of conditions and of 
results sure to follow from using this, that, and the other 
fact in sex life increases. There are a few ideas which I 
should like to emphasize at this time. ; 

First: We need full knowledge of just what immoral 
practices are going on in the high school world. 1 here 
are damaging suspicions, and many statements oO! oc- 
currences to sustain these, but the uncertainty arises 
from the difficulty of finding out the personal, private 
lives of boys and girls. The common phrases, “I be- 
lieve” and “I don’t believe,” which introduce statements 
of judgments based on “all I am able to learn” carry 
weight only because of the emotion with which they are 
spoken, not by reason of any basis in adequate knowl- 
edge. Therefore, it seems necessary for some plan to 
be mapped out by which accurate basis for judgments as 
to moral conditions in sex matters in our high schools 
can be attained. 

I get the most enlightenment by conversation with 
young men who are about two years out of the high 
school, and whe have outgrown the sense of obligation 
to protect their crowd from exposure. They will tell 
freely what was going on to their certain knowledge 
when they were in the high school. It seems to me pos- 
sible for a high school principal to take these graduates 
into his confidence, and to gain their help in deciding 
what sexual evils probably exist in a certain high school. 
Even if they are not able to decide the present state of a 
high school’s condition, they will tell how the evil ar- 
rangements used to be made, and give the signs to be 
looked for. 
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Second: Mere sex enlightenment is of some use in 
protecting pupils against infection, but it has conse- 
quences that ought to establish the principle that moral 
enlightenment in sex matters should always be asso- 
ciated with physiological. If a boy is determined to be 
pure sexually, his problem is solved; but if he simply is 
determined not to become diseased, he has a problem 
before him which he takes great interest in solving, 
namely how to gratify lust without running risks. The 
obvious solution is, to persuade some girl friend to be 
sociable enough to allow gratification of himself with 
her alone. It is very evident that if we simply scare 
away from prostitutes the boys in our high schools who 
are “going out,” as the phrase in vogue puts it, they will 
make a determined effort to promote free love practices 
within the circle of their most intimate girl friends. I 
am inclined to the opinion that it is justified, this fear 
that the instruction in “sex hygiene” as now defined will 
do more harm than good. But there is no reason why 
the content of the instruction should not be broadened 
To designate this broader content, I began using the 
term “sex morality.” 


This sex morality is positive in 
its appeal; 


it is directive for all the boys and girls re- 
gardless of whether they are pure or impure, and it is 
pure in its content. It has its background in sex immor- 
ality, and its foundation in the physical and spiritual na- 
ture of human beings estimated from the standpoint of 
true men and women. 

This sex morality the high school ptincipals are com- 
petent to teach, incidentally, and are teaching. So also 
are the teachers themselves emphasizing it. But there 
should be some adequate instruction in the social and 
personal moralities of boys and girls. This should be 
of such a nature as to formulate a conscious public opin- 
ion in each school. A wonderfully satisfactory elevation 
in school public opinion regarding sportsmanship has 
taken place in the last ten years; an elevation in opinion 
regarding personal relations between boys and girls 
should be brought about. 

Third: This is not to claim that sex hygiene should not 
be taught, but it is to claim that reliance on sex enlight- 
enment physiologically will prove misplaced. At some 
proper place in the physiology instruction, in regular 
class, there ought to be a complete 


handling of sex 
from the informational standpoint. 


It is impossible to 
argue lor sex morality effectively without this basis of 
knowledge. But the public instruction to establish 
school -ideals ought to be the positive moralities which 
govern in a righteous social world. 

Fourth: We can begin sex instruction with appeals for 
high morality in all the relations between boys and girts 
without opposition from parents and the rank and file 
of teachers. Such talks will not be 


characterized as 
“smut lectures.” 


There is a true instinct in both boys 
and girls which will respond to this appeal and induce 
respect for it. 

Fifth: The injection of the filth and horror of sex ab- 
normalities into common school conversation is de- 
generating, and fixes the interest in sex, which is natural 
to boys and girls, on phases of sex life from which that 
interest should be diverted as often and much as pos- 
sible. It is the natural process for the interest to grow 
away from sensuality as boys grow older, and true love 
is appreciated and experienced. This process should be 
encouraged and expedited. Continence is the only com- 
plete safeguard against infection, and this will be se- 
cured in practice, not by the exhibition of sex diseases 
as the justification of continence, but by emphasis and 
enlightenment as to the fine and manly nature of a true 
man in his love for his friends among the opposite sex. 
What the schools need now is a little sex hygiene and 
a great deal of strong and public emphasis on courtesy, 
respect, honor between boys and girls after the manner 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEX JNSTRUCTION. 


Our twelve questions aimed to discover the mind 
‘of educators and physicians on three issues: 
Should school children have a fuller education 
than at present in matters of sex? Where would 
such instruction be feasible? How could such 
instruction best be given? On the first of these 
only do the replies show any agreement. The 
answers on the other two points are in many cases 
uncertain or noncommittal. Among those who 
feel that they have worked out a satisfactory 
plan there is no unanimity. 

Such reticence and variance might have been 
expected in the discussion of a subject which is so 
closely connected with pers sonal experience, 
morality, and possibly religion. And another 
cause may be that there has been no extended 
demonstration or experimentation with sex in- 
struction on which judgment could be based. 

Boys and girls must have a wider knowledge ~ 
sex matters. This is the admitted premise of all 
the replies. To none does it seem that ignorance 
is innocence. It seems rather that the prevalence 
of some diseases, vices, and misunderstandings 
might be materially lessened if children were 
given a fundamental knowledge of the vital 
functions of the body. The old cry, “I didn't 
know,” has been heard so often that all are look- 
ing for a way to make such disastrous ignorance 
an impossibility. 

Parents? Teachers? Preachers? 
Who will accept the responsibility? 

The responsibility belongs to the parents. “The 
safest and best place to teach the truths of sex 
life is in the home.” No other place. is ideal. 
This is the sentiment of every educator, physi- 
cian, and parent who writes, and the sentiment is 
clearly expressed that the home has shirked, and 
will never do its full duty in the great majority of 
cases. “Parents are either afraid or they do not 
know how to give advice.” “Too busy,” “too 
indifferent,” “too ignorant,” “the wisest mothers 
fail,"—these are typical of the majority, and the 
resulting impression is that parents must be 
helped by some other agency. 

The clergy, in the opinion of our contributors, 
does not give promise of effective assistance. It 
is true that ministers are doing a great deal among 
their parishioners. But the great majority of 


Physicians ? 
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American children can never be reached for the 
purpose of definite instruction through the church. 
The divergence among churches will be against 
the success of any organized educational pro- 
gram. 

Physicians give promise of more help. The 
feeling is not that our doctors can do the work 
alone, but that, with their co-operation, the home 
or school can more easily succeed. Their inter- 
ests may be too pathological. They teach much 
sex hygiene and no sex morality, as some suggest 
and as some desire, but, “with a corps of compe- 
tent physicans working under the educational de- 
partment and looking at the problem from an 
educational standpoint rather than from a board 
of health standpoint,’ seems that their assist- 
ance would be invaluable. No agency could be 
more effective with parents, and it is conceded 
that the instruction must be directed towards par- 
ents as well as towards children. 

More seems to be expected of the schools. It 
is the modern theory again repeated: What the 
home neglects, the school must do. The school is 
probably the place, think many, but the teachers 
are not the ones to do it. They may co-operate, 
but they are not to be trusted with any such sub- 
ject. It is too vital. There would have to be a 
new order of teachers, specially trained and “very, 
very wise.” This expression of distrust and re- 
luctance was to be expected. But many feel 
that teachers will be of service if this new subject 
is taken up in the schools. Teachers already ex- 
plain the principles of ladylike and gentlemanly 
conduct. Many could take the step to an ex- 
planation of proper sex relations. If the subject 
is to be introduced through a study of plant and 
animal life, then the teacher will logically give the 
instruction. This question of the place for the 
instruction is closely connected with the question 
of method. 

Several methods are suggested. Dogmatic as- 
sertions of “the way to do it” are made in few 
cases. The use of nature study and biology les- 
sons seems the easiest to many, because human 
sex relations can be unconsciously introduced. It 
is also a method that has been used in homes and 
in books with some success. ._To others this 
seems weak, not the sort of thing to appeal to live 


boys. And many school children have a de- 
cided distaste for any science or nature study 
work. The “occasional lecture” plan has more 


supporters. Talks to boys and girls in separate 
groups—for the group system is considered more 
practical than individual instruction in general— 
by physicians and lecturers on moral subjects are 
usually successful, as in Elmira, N. Y., and in De- 
troit. The work is not put on the “already over- 
burdened teacher.” It is left to men and women 
who are specialists in the field. It is a method 
which can be introduced without disturbing the 
curriculum. It has the disadvantage of putting 
the instruction into the hands of those who do not 
have a chance to know the children through daily 
contact. 

As to the use of a text-book by the children, 
few approve. Twelve come out sharply against 
the use of a text-book. Two would resort to it 
only when no other way is possible. Three think 
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the time may come when we can use one. It 
could be of service to adults and teachers only. 

Would you like to have your boy or girl taught 
sex hygiene in school? A large majority of the 
answers see a chance for the school to help in this 
work. Only three want it tried on their children. 

But all admit that the subject demands imme- 
diate attention. It will probably find a place in 
the school. It will be sanctioned as other special 
subjects in the curriculum have been sanctioned. 
Domestic science came into schools sanctioned by 
the practical necessity of teaching girls how to 
work. Sex instruction will come with a state- 
ment of the practical necessity of teaching chil- 
dren how to live. When other new sub- 
jects have been introduced the demand came from 
the outside, and usually some outside organiza- 
tion took up the work to show that it could be 
done and how it should be done. Sooner or later 
the school responds to public opinion. 

Is there some agency to show the school what 
its part may be in the sex education of its pupils? 
Are we going to wait for such an agency? 

at Antind 
SEX INSTRUCTION IN WISCONSIN. 


State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin, who 
is largely responsible for the carrying out of the 
new law in that state which provides for compul- 
sory sex instruction of young people between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen and older persons 
who may choose to avail themselves of such in- 
struction, has appointed a committee of twelve 
prominent and able women to outline work ap- 
propriate to the girls when taught in segregated 
classes. He has asked them to prepare, in blocks 
of twenty-five lessons each, syllabi to place in the 
hands of those who will give instruction in do- 
mestic economy, also in hygiene and sanitation. 
Superintendent Cary, who has not been an advo- 
cate of the general and promiscuous attempt to 
give sex instruction in the public schools, has 
asked these ladies to prepare a series of such les- 
sons indicating rather definitely the subject mat- 
ter to be presented for the use of*teachers in these 
part-time schools. “He believes that it is an op- 
portunity to test out subject matter and methods 
of approach. He feels that this class of girls, who 
frequently have poor home surroundings and who 
are subject in their employments to unusual condi- 
tions and temptations, has a peculiar claim on so- 
ciety for such instruction. 
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DEFINITE FOCUS. 
School work must, more and more, have a defi- 


nite purpose. Every week’s work must be focused. 
The teacher, under the guidance of the principal 








of her work beyond the recitation achievement. 

I have been greatly impressed by my study of 
the famous lumber interests of Washington. 

The highest paid man in the whole outfit is the 
“head faller.’ Two men fall a tree. In work, 
one does about as much as the other. If there is 
any distinction, the “second-faller” does the most 
work, but the head faller gets nearly twice as 
much pay. 

Why? Because he is responsible for having 
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the tree fall just where it is desirable that it fall. 
In a vast forest, with trees 300 feet high and ten 
or twelve feet through, it is not easy to know 
where it can fall without injury to itself or to 
other trees. A tree is often far out of plumb. 
Sometimes it leans thirty degrees away from the 
angle at which it should fall.. 

By the skilful use of wedges while sawing they 
can make a tree lie precisely where they wish. 

The “second-faller” drives the wedges and 
makes it fall in just the right place, but the head 
faller, who does not strike a wedge, gets the big 
pay, for he knows where the ‘“second-faller” 
should place the wedges and just how hard each 
should be struck to direct the forest giant to its 
place among the other trees. 

So in school work, the real science and art in 
education is in knowing where to place a knowl- 
edge of number, science, language, etc., in a 
child’s school course, and what emphasis to give 
each from week to week in order to achieve the 
right results in the life work of the child. 


a , a 





BROOKS TO UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 


Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of Boston 
for seven years, and certain of a re-election for 
six years, has been elected president of the State 
University of Oklahoma at a salary of $7,500. 
He was selected from a wide range of candidates, 
several of whom are now presidents of prosper- 
ous universities. The choice of Mr. Brooks came 
because of his eminent success in administration, 
because of his energetic personality and mental 
alertness, and because of his national prominence 
in education. The state board was very hearty in 
its choice. There was no politics in his election, 
and there would be no political interference with 
his administration. He would have a free hand. 

The University of Oklahoma will be one of the 
largest in the country. Its financial resources 
will be vast, and the entire educational force of 
the state, indeed, all the forces of the state, would 
combine to help Mr. Brooks place this uni- 
versity in the lead among the state institutions of 
the country. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTICN. 

North Conway, the place where the American 
Institute of Instruction is to meet this summer, 
is a most beautiful place for the meeting, and 
very many favorable comments are already heard 
regarding it. It is an ideal plaee in the moun- 
tains, and there is an opportunity for a magnifi- 
cent outing for teachers at a very low expense. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company,- who control 
the Kearsarge Hotel, are making many of the 
preliminary arrangements for the meeting, and 
have secured from the local hotels extremely 
favorable prices for the time of the meeting and 
perhaps for a longer stay in that vicinity. Rates 
will be at from $1.50 to $3 per day. The prelimi- 
nary announcement regarding the Institute will 
be out on April 1 or earlier, and the complete 
program will follow very soon afterward. The 
program will be a strong one. Five college 
presidents have already accepted invitations to be 
there. The program will be rather inspirational 
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than to divide into a large number of small de- 
partments. A new and modern church edifice 
will furnish an excellent auditorium, and three 
other halls are available for meetings. The after- 
noon excursion features will be a marked charac- 
teristic of the program this year. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTORS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis has made a good beginning with 
medical inspection, having eight physicians and 
eight nurses in the fifteen largest buildings in the 
city. 

Each teacher sends to the principal’s desk soon 
after the morning session opens the names of 
children whom she thinks need the attention of 
the school physician, and when the physican calls 
he sees all such children, 

Twice a year the physician studies carefully 
every child in the building. 
5 aah And 

PATRONS AID. 

There are always individual teachers who can 
enlist the interest of parents, but we have known 
only one entire county in which the aid of the 
patrons is universally and uniformly secured. 
On a given day every city, village, and rural 
school had Patrons’ Day with a large attendance. 
Of course they were entertained by the work of 
the pupils, but beyond that the patrons interested 
the children and promised to lend a hand in school 
improvement. On that day it was arranged for 
every mother to get from the department of agri- 
culture at Washington a package of flower or 
vegetable seeds, and every father a shrub, all for 
the schools. In that county not a year passes 
without materially adding to the beauty and com- 
fort of the schoolroom and the attractiveness_of 
the grounds. 
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RECOGNIZING EXPERIENCE. 


Among the many good features of the Oregon 
school law is one which recognizes the value of 
successful experience. The law says: In com- 
puting the total grades secured by an applicant 
for any grade of certificate the superintendent of 
public instruction may, at his discretion, add, for 
successful teaching experience, ten credits each 
to any grade secured by the applicant in two sub- 
jects; such sucessful teaching experience to be 
certified to by the county school superintendent 
of the county in which the applicant last taught. 
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HEROIC OREGON. 


The legislature of Oregon calls a spade a spade. 
Here is one of the recent laws passed: “Any 
board of directors may prohibit the attendance 
of any vermin-infected or unsanitary pupil upon 
the schools under their control, and said board of 
directors may require the city or county health 
officer to make an examination of any pupil who 
may be suspected of having any vermin or of be- 
ing in an unsanitary condition of the body or 
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clothing, and may require the parents or guardian 
of such pupil to put such pupil in a sanitary con- 
dition before returning to school.” 


a re 


Dr. W. H. Allen states the case clearly and 
concisely when he says that all school inquiries 
should describe conditions clearly, state criticisms 
definitely, and propose remedies specifically. 


Keep out of the pasture if you dislike the 
frolicking of lambs; keep out of the schoolroom 
when the buoyancy of childhood gets on your 
nerves. ; 


Between memorized information and real know!- 
edge is a great gulf,-but memorizing used to make 
us buckle down to work as the real thing. 

The change from a high humidity out of the 
schoolroom to a low humidity in the schoolroom 
is most harmful. 


There are men who are older at thirty than 
others are at seventy. It is a matter of attitude 
rather than of years. 


A temporary victory for an outgrown idea i 
like a late frost that prides itself on killing of 
prospective fruit. 


The school must never be degraded into an at- 
tempt to gain expertness in the shortest possible 
time. 


A creative thought is as high above the de- 
structive as an architect is above a junk dealer. 


Have some place in your marking for credits 
for vitality. 


A knowledge of the principles of humidity is 
much needed by teachers. 


The trouble with all prizes is that they are for 
the few. 


France introduced her national system of educa- 
tion in 1883. 


There are times when restraint is as vital as is 
inspiration at other times. 


“The old college is gone, it committed suicide,” 
says John Dewey. 


Temperature should be eight degrees lower im- 
mediately after recess than before. 


It is no longer adequate for an educator to be 
teachery in his thought and expression. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


How many square feet of play space per pupil 
in your school yard? 


When the fire of enthusiasm is quenched it is 
time for silence. 


National Education 


. Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEX INSTRUCTION. 


(Continued from page 323.) 


of true*men and women. This is the opinion | am at 
present inclined to hold. 

The outline of the sex morality which should be taught 
the boys of high school age, and kept working in their 
minds, is as follows “according to my lights” :— 


A MAN’S HONOR TOWARD WOMEN. 


The Code in Vogue Among True Men. 


I. Be continent in your youth. 
II. Prepare for marriage by purity of mind and body. 
IlI. Realize the ideal marriage. 
IV. Be true to your home. 
V. Bring up the children healthy, intelligent, and 
righteous. 
VI. Be respectful and courteous to all women. 
‘ te 
WiLuiaM D. PARKINSON, 
Superintendent, Waltham, Mass. 


I dislike the term “sex hygiene.” ‘The question we are 
concerned with is vastly above that of hygiene, in the 
usual sense of that word. Both the school and the home 
are bound to do all they can to establish a wholesome and 
elevating relationship between the sexes. Neither can 
afford to throw upon the other any responsibility in this 
regard which it can itself carry. There is enough for 
both. Our question is, what shall the school do? 

Shall it establish courses of instruction similar to 
those sometimes designated as “smut” by college stu- 
dents? Or shall it make use of text-books devoted to 
the portrayal of vice and its concomitant disease, asso- 
ciating sex wholly with shame, and displaying in lurid 
colors the penalties resulting from its abuse? Or, on 
the other hand, must the school ignore one of the most 
fundamental factors of human development, leave chil- 
dren in ignorance of what is essential to their safety, or 
defer all instruction upon it until that period in their 
school career when they may approach the _ subject 
through the sciences, with the scientific mind? It is cer- 
tainly time we school people did some serious thinking 
unless we are ready to have our thinking done for us. 

The world has a right to look to us to help shape the 
body of thought that is certainly to be devoted to the 
problem, and to shape it toward constructive rather than 
toward mere preventive measures. And in our thinking 
we must recognize at the outset that ignorance is not 
alone or chiefly responsible for the present unhappy con- 
ditions. If it were the problem would be comparatively 
simpte. The roots of the trouble are deeper than that. 
This appears in several ways. As has recently been 
pointed out, the students and graduates of our medical 
schools claim to possess and doubtless do possess quite 
as much information relating to vice and its penalties as 
could by any possibility be imparted to public school 
children, yet there is no class of men whose attitude is 
more cynical toward the relationship between the sexes. 
And as a general rule those people whose attitude is 
least reverent toward the mystery of sex display the 
greatest familiarity with vice and its consequences, while 
purity of thought is often found at its best in those who 
are not fully informed of the worst conditions that pre- 
vail about them. It would seem that neither informa- 
tion as to vice and disease nor the lack of such informa- 
tion is an essential condition to the right attitude of the 
sexes. So far as direct instruction upon sex is con- 
cerned, the aim should be, not information, but intelli- 
gence; and that means that whatever information is to 
be taken in must be so related to one’s previous stock 
of general knowledge, and so adjusted to one’s point of 
view, that he shall see things in due proportion. Back 
of the question of what facts shall be made known are 
the questions of self-control as to passions in general, of 
reverence for the laws of human nature, of respect for 
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the opposite sex, of regard for family ties, of obligation 
to the weak and to all who need protection of whatever 
sort, of honor toward men and women. Meitttal lhiabits 
and the control of the imagination are no less important 
than physical habits and physical coritrol. And still 
back of all these are those indefiriable influetices whiten" 
have made the interaction between the masculine atid 
feminine in thought and emotion one of the greatest 
educative forces in human society. 


While then the teacher should be armed with the 
necessary facts to suit occasion and individual need, 
those facts are 


not to be distributed promiscuously 
after the fashion of a pedler, but administered upon pre- 
scription after the manner of a physician. And it 1s 
even more important that teachers appreciate the great 
part played by sex in the education of the race, and that 
they seek ways to bring to bear its refining and inspirit- 
ing influences, than that they be vigilant to detect op- 
portunities for the spread of the grosser facts regarding 
the abuse of the sex relationship. It is more important 
than has yet been appreciated that every pupil bear a 
confidential relationship to a sympathetic teacher of his 
Own sex, and that such a teacher should be the one to 
tender the strictly personal advice or caution which con- 
ditions may dictate. But there are times when the 
teacher of either sex may touch upon delicate matters 
in the presence of groups of either sex, or even of both 
sexes together safely and effectively. When something 
has occurred that gives occasion for a lesson, and when 
the incident is a:matter.of common knowledge, the 
teacher may break over the ordinary reticence and make 
a serious impression by so doing. Knowing that some- 
thing offensive has attracted the attention of all he may 
employ in disinfecting their minds measures that at an- 
other time might poison them. Children may be trusted 
to treat seriously anything that they are convinced we 
are serious about. ‘he trouble is that we fake serious 
ness so often in our dealings with them that they have 
reason to be skeptical. It is particularly so in this mat 
ter. Their elders in the main treat sex as a joke. Lhe 
child’s first consciousness of it is usually awakened by 
some jest about his playing with a child of the other 
sex. The two are pointed at by old and young alike, 
made to think of themselves as a pair, made to feel as 
silly as possible for associating with one another, later 
spurred and taunted into rivalry with the other sex, and 
when they come to read the funny papers or listen to the 
funny fellows, regaled with jests about the marital rela- 
tion. Why should they suppose that any adult takes sex 
seriously? It is quite as necessary that children learn 
that their elders do attach great significance to sex and 
do hold in high regard the opposite sex as that they be 
informed of the habits of those who do not so regard it. 

The school as a hostess owes it to her guests of both 
sexes to put them at their ease in each other’s presence, 
to exercise them in appropriate manners, to chaperone 
them, not merely in the negative way, but positively, 
awakening appreciation of the finer masculine qualities 
on the one hand, of the finer feminine on the other, and 
of the proprieties to be observed because of the differ 
ences between them; and to train them in habits of mu- 
tual helpfulness. It needs to foster in them high ideals 
as to all appetities and passions, as to-cleanliness of body 
and mind, as to respect for personality in general, as to 
personal integrity and personal honor. It does not need 
to break down the sense of modesty or of delicacy, but 
to be prepared, when those senses have been shocked, tu 
seize the occasion for imparting such knowledge as the 
occasion demands or permits; above all, to put the child 
in communication with those of his own sex who ought 
to be his source of information on such subjects, to warn 
him not to accept, without verification by some high 
minded person, what is told him by companions who 
claim to know more of the real world than he does, and 
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not to allow scandal to circulate anywhere any more 
than he would allow fire to spread. 

The high-minded person is safe, however limited his 
knowledge of the nether world; the low-minded person 
is a menace to himself and to others, however familiar 
he may be with the geography of the infernal regions. 
The business of the school is to train high minds, to 
knit them into the higher social relationships, and then 
to buttress them with such data as will safeguard them. 
There is at present some danger that the cart will be 


put before the horse. 
—_0o-—-———- 


A HicH ScHooL PRINCIPAL, 
Boston. 


I am persuaded that mental science and moral science 
should be a part of every child’s education. Such sub- 
jeets afford proper media for instruction in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the body, the mind, and the soul. 
I favor no quarter to vulgar literature, vulgar pictures, 
vulgar bill-boards, vulgar shows. | deprecate the intro- 
duction of any topics that tend to make children or 
adolescents more self-conscious. I believe that a human 
being in a state of health ought to be blissfully uncon- 
scious of every little symptom, which, if exaggerated, 1s 
liable to produce the hypochondriac and the degenerate. 
On the other hand, the laws of health are God’s laws, 
and they cannot be disobeyed without natural and right- 
eous penalties. I believe that those possibly well-mean- 
ing persons who consider the human body and artistic 
representations of it as vulgar, indecent, and debasing, 
are themselves far advanced on the road to degeneracy. 
I am finally convinced that, before a desirable state of 
affairs can be permanently assured, certain widely preva- 
lent ideas must be radically modified or even utterly 
changed. For example, an innocent and beautiful girl 
is married to a licentious, depraved, diseased degenerate 
—why? Because she loves him! Well, even if she does, 
she ought to know that she is greatly endangering her 
own and her descendants’ health, happiness, and useful- 
ness. But many young women consider that any in- 
quiry about the character of the man who seeks them in 
marriage is unthinkable. Is such action based on com- 
mon ‘sense? Physical disease, sometimes accompanied 
by moral and mental diseases, often leaves a trail of un- 
happiness and death behind it. Perhaps a visit to a hos- 
pital for those visibly suffering the penalties of their own 
or others’ sins against the laws of health would afford a 
lesson both impressive and permanent. 

I believe that parents are greatly in error when by 
giving their children almost unlimited freedom, they ex- 
pose them to powerful temptations at an age peculiarly 
susceptible to bad influences as well as to good. How 
many a girl would have kept in the straight and narrow 
path of honor if only her mother had been on more 
friendly, more intimate, and more sensible terms with 
her! How many a boy might have been saved a life- 
time of regrets if only his father had really been a friend 
of his! 

Furthermore, how can a decent journal consent to in- 
sert the immoral, degrading, and utterly false, and igno- 
rant advertisements of unprincipled charlatans who, un- 
der a specious show of medical knowledge, fill the minds 
of the young with imaginary terrors, and then, after dos- 
ing their victims with dangerous and worthless nos- 
trums, sell their names to another gang of vampires? 

The responsibility of society cannot be shifted. Im- 
modesty in word or dress may be fairly interpreted as 
introductory to immodesty of act. And yet such power 
has fashion that the indecent costumes of the French 
demi-monde are sometimes eagerly copied by presumably 
refined and innocent women. Is it any wonder that their 
children are lacking in self-restraint? 

At just this point in the discussion I desire to empha- 
size the importance of the doctrine of self-control, which 
in so many households has gone out of fashion. We 
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used to hear the questions, “Is it right?’ “Is it proper?” 
“Ought he to do it?’ Now we hear: “John did not like 
Latin, and so he gave it up.” “Susie found that mathe- 
matics requires a good deal of study, and so she dropped 
it.” “Frank is a child that cannot be driven by anyone!” 

Oh, for the spinal columns of our ancestors! Oh, for 
more iron in the blood! Oh, for real standards of ac- 
complishment! 

The Greeks at their best made seli-restraint the basis 
of their civilization. If our modern civilization is to last 
it, too, must be based not on pleasure, not on whim or 


fancy, not in self-indulgence, but always and forever on 
self-control. 


—_—Oo——. 
A Woman GraMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 
Massachusetts. 


Sex-hygiene is one of the vital questions of this age. 
No one can work with young people without finding 
many startling facts concerning the output of young 
minds in channels that show their minds are alive with 
curiosity on mysterious subjects. 

Nothing is said to young boys and girls by parents 
or teachers that will help them out of the drift that may 
prove the beginning of a wrecked life. Parents | are 
either afraid or they do not know how to give advice. 
A false modesty prevents plain truths being spoken. I 
know a lady who said she blamed her mother for not 
telling her about the pitfalls so she could have avoided 
them; she looks back on her childhood days with horror 
on the one side and thankfulness on the other that she 
came out clean. That mother said: “No one told me, 
and I came out all right. Why can’t my children?” 

I know of two mothers who have told the truth to 
their children in a way to be understood, yet not to oi- 
fend the growing mind. One mother told her boy 
when he was twelve years old what he must learn to 
keep his body strong and his mind clean, and when he 
began to hear his companions rehearse stories half- 
understood he paid no attention to them because he 
knew the truth and his mind was fortified to resist the 
evil influence. I have had lately four little girls under 
ten years of age in my office for writing vile notes to 
boys; they all confessed, but seemed to think they had 
done nothing out of the way. They were sorry to be 
found out, but the vileness made no impression. The 
parents came to see me and expressed sorrow that their 
girls had written such notes. The parents said: “Why. 
it is a common affair where we live, and if you could 
hear the talk between boys and girls older than our chil- 
dren you would not blame our children, because they 
hear so much of this obscene talk they think it fun to 
join with the older ones in writing vile notes.” 

A series of lectures leading step by step to a correct 
understanding by young people of certain vital truths 
should be given in the schools. The subject may be 
taught to individuals or to groups. There are some 
children who will be more impressed if they are talked 
to as individuals. A mother asked me if I would tell her 
daughter about the great truths of life. She did not care 
to because she was afraid her daughter might think her 
immodest. Another mother came to the school and re- 
quested me to talk plainly to her boy about his habits. 
She had no influence, she said, and she knew he needed 
advice that would save his strength and nervous system. 
Fathers and mothers need to listen to lectures on sex- 
hygiene to make them understand the danger their chil- 
dren meet in associating with their companions. When 
the truth is known by boys and girls they will give an 
ignorant companion their sympathy, for they will feel 
proud to think they are rightly informed on subjects of 
vital consequence to themselves. 

I think such teaching is not being wisely done to any 
great extent; only a few sensible parents, recalling their 
own mistakes, have tried to shield their dear ones by 
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telling them how to keep body and mind clean. Talks 
from parents, teachers, and physicians should be given 
often and plain enough to show the young how to avoid 
the paths that lead to misery and a wrecked life. 

At what age? When a child enters school he may 
have heard stories he can’t understand, but which need 
to be taken from his mind and cleaner ideas placed there 
instead. Lectures and talks can be given to pupils easier 
now than ever before, for parents’ meetings are bringing 
parents to the schools and teachers and parents are get- 
ting closer in sympathy in dealing with all the problems 
pertaining to childhood. Many physicians will be only 
too pleased to speak to parents and teachers at these 
meetings on questions of such vital importance. 

A text-book in the hands of the teacher would be ad- 
visable, for many teachers would have to be trained to 
take up this subject and be able to present it with tact 
and judgment. Talks, with charts, would have a more 
lasting influence on the child’s mind than a text-book. 
Parents, teachers, and all in authority over the schools 
should meet and formulate plans to have this done in a 
sensible, safe, and helpful way. Children of to-day are 
the fathers and mothers of the future, and if they can be 
taught to store up strength for body and mind, when 
they are old enough to understand its full meaning they 
will be deeply grateful to those who have helped them 
attain a state of perfect womanhood and manhood. 


——— 


Henry O. Marcy, M. D., 
Boston. 


I think not. 
Decidedly yes. 
Yes. 

Puberty and later. 
To individuals. 
Yes. 

No. 

1. No. 

12. Primarily the family physician in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

A distinguished physician once said to me that he did 
not understand why there was implanted so strongly in 
both sexes the passionate desire for sexual relationship, 
while at the same time its gratification was hedged about 
by so many dangers and penalties. 

I suppose this thought has been prominent in the 
minds of all wise men during the history of the race, 
from savagery to the present. Few questions pertaining 
to the civilization of the present are more important or 
have a greater influence for good or bad on the higher 
development of man. 

The only thing which I wish to emphasize is that 
every young man and young woman should be intelli- 
gently taught during the period of education, commenc- 
ing at puberty, the meaning and possibilities of the 
sexual relationship. The inherent forces of Nature 
compel each individual to give heed to these desires, and 
it is the duty of a wise training that a correct interpre- 
tation be made of them. 

T assume that if the individual can be taught to accept 
and fully to believe in a mode of living that shall give 
him the longer life, the less suffering, and the greater 
happiness, this will be the one way of living from which 
he will not depart. 

I assume that a young man or woman just entering 
life, with ordinary intelligence, looks down through the 
vista of the coming years, actuated with the desire of 
“How can I make the most of this life and extract 
therefrom the greatest pleasure and profit?” And just 
here is where the education should rightly begin; and it 
is the duty of those who are experienced to teach the 
inexperienced, and of those who are wise to teach the 
ignorant. 

It is just here that the new temperance movement, 
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teaching the children from a scientific standpoint the 
effect of alcohol, is having its largest fruitage in the 
cause of temperance. 

Much more difficult, much more delicate, is the teach- 
ing of the young regarding their new-born sexual in- 
stincts. A boy, even much less a girl, at all daintily 
reared, will not go to father or mother for explanation 
or instruction. They seek it much more naturally from 
their own mates and comrades, who are equally igno- 
rant, and their speculations are very likely to lead them 
into an experimental school, feeling their way blindly 
and often in the greatest danger after knowledge. Too 
often they repeat the experience of the boy, dancing” 
with pain, as he blew his fingers, stating that he thought 
only red iron burned, not black.—From an Address. 

—9 





AnpREW W.: Epson, 

New York City. 

There can be no question as to the desirability of in- 
struction in sex hygiene; the only point of difference 
may be on when, how, and by whom instruction should 
be given. 

Few parents realize the importance of this instruction, 
or have the moral courage to give the needed informa- 
tion. Unless, therefore, teachers or the family physi- 
cian speak plainly to voung people on questions of such 
vital importance, our boys and girls will get what in- 
formation they have surreptitiously. Morbid curiosity 
and diseased imaginations will surely be active; and a 
large proportion of our young people, until well into 
manhood and womanhood, will have distorted and misty 
views of questions that should be well understood early 
in life. 

The value of instruction on this very delicate subject 
will depend entirely upon the character of the person 
who gives it and the seriousness and tact with which it 
is given. If presented by a person of light weight or in 
a flippant manner, or if too much is said, or if mere 
curiosity is aroused and the questions that naturally 
arise are unanswered, the instruction may do great 
harm. Better to have no instruction than poor instruc- 
tion. 

In the elementary grades each teacher will naturally 
emphasize the value of neatness and cleanliness of ner- 
son; of purity in thought, word, and deed; of whole- 
some reading, elevating conversation, and choice com 
panions; and of making a confidante of mother. Throuch 
example and. precept, directly and _ indirectly, the 
teacher should lead the young to delight in whatever is 
good, and true, and beautiful, and to scorn to read or to 
converse about things that are low and vulgar. 

Tn the early teens, when the subject of fertilization of 
flowers and of eggs is under consideration in nature 
study work, the question of sex relations for the pur 
pose of reproducing the supply will be introduced as a 
matter of course. The special teacher of nature study 
should give at this time talks on reproduction in na 
ture. and thus facts will be presented as nature’s way of 
continuing life. 

In the study of physiology and human anatomy there 
will be direct reference to the differences in the 
physiques of men and women and to the function of the 
several parts of the body. In the secondary schools, 
under biology, there will be frequent reference to the 
fact that the continuance of all life depends upon a right 
understanding and proper relation of the sexes. This 
instruction should be given invariably by men and 
women of sound judgment, good sense, and fine quality, 
who will dignify the subject, treating it with frankness, 
seriousness, and great tactfulness, and who will never 
fail to impress the young minds they address with the 
beauty and desirability of understanding nature’s won 
derful laws of reproduction of kind At these times 
teachers should be well informed, prepared to answer 
il] questions truthfully and without hesitation 
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One of the best ways of presenting the subject of sex 
hygiene to youth is to invite some physician—the right 
one—to speak to separate classes of girls and boys on 





what they should know on the care of the body, on the 


danger of disease, on the value of chastity. Here ques- 
tions of the greatest moment may be treated in a frank 
and intelligent way, in a way to lead the young to be 
well informed, with a will to resist suggestions of evil. 
If properly presented at the right time, many a young 
person will be saved. If parents and teachers would 
read some such book as Dr. Howard’s “Start Your 
Child Right,” they would not be likely to neglect in- 
struction in the very important subject of sex hygiene. 
——— 

G. G. S. PErKINs, 

Wellesley, Mass. 


So much has been said and written about this subject 
that it would seem to have been removed from the posi- 
tion of doubt as to the necessity of instruction in these 
matters to a question of advisable methods. It must be 
self-evident to any one who has carefully examined the 
present general conditions prevailing among children 
and young people that no longer can we, expose them 
to the inevitable results of inborn natural impulses car- 
ried to accomplishment in ignorance of the abysmal 
future, without a united effort to instruct them in the 
common universal facts of life, and so guide them past 
the moral and physical pitfalls which beset them. 

The human mind is prone to delve into the mysteri- 
ous. The obscure, the unknown has unquestionable at- 
traction. 

We carefully instruct our children in matters of clean- 
liness, and in many ways teach them lessons of phvsical 
well-being, and yet we so often deliberately avoid and 
practically ignore the most vital, the most important in- 
struction of all. We throw around the subjects included 
in sex hygiene a veil of mystery, and thus invite the 
curious investigation of every child. 

The Creator. in His infinite wisdom, endowed the 
human race with certain functions and impulses which 
under guidance serve to carry out His all-seeing pur- 
pose to the elorv of the race itself, but which if used 
contrary to well-defined laws of health and morality 
lead to unquenchable regret and unspeakable depths of 
misery. 

Why not be frank and open in dealing with these 
matters of common heritage? Why not make these 
functional parts of the body and their care and use such 
everyday, ordinary, common things that the child can 
accept them as it does a hundred other matters, in a 
matter-of-fact way of common experience? 

The question of instruction methods is a most vital 
part of this discussion. It demands the most careful 
and intelligent attention. Great harm will surely be the 
result of establishing any method which does not in- 
clude every safeguard possible. 

The home is the ideal place where children should re- 
ceive such instruction. The parent is the ideally proper 
and natural instructor, and if it were a practicable pos- 
sibility that such instruction could be given to all the 
childgen in their homes, there would be no reason for 
advocating any system of public instruction. But an 
unprejudiced inspection of the public schools will surely 
show that only a very small percentage of the scholars 
are likely to receive any instruction in sex hygiene at 
home. There is opposition to such public school in- 
struction on the part of many parents who are in a posi- 
tion to care for their own children, but the feeling that 
they are selfishly indifferent to the needs of so many 
other children cannot easily be avoided. 

The public school system now generally includes 
physical training and examination. There seems to be 
little question that such methods do help to not only 
produce better physical but also better moral condi 
tions Such training or overlooking can at the best 
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only partially and imperfectly supply the initial instruc- 
tion, the first guidance in these important physical 
truths embodied in sex hygiene. 

The first requisite of successful teaching of sex 
hygiene is a careful grading of the children. The sexes 
should receive separate instruction, and it will undoubt- 
edly be found of advantage to separate a class into two 
or more groups. The initial instruction should com- 
mence with school life by dwelling on the wonderful 
thing the human body is, the value of cleanliness, the 
propriety of modesty in general conduct, the necessity 
of not doing certain things, and thus gradually eliminat- 
ing from the child’s mind vulgarity and the thought of 
filthiness so frequently present in children. 

Progressing from this most simple beginning (as the 
child develops), the instruction should proceed stage by 
stage, closely and unobtrusively combined with anatomy 
and physiology, until a well-rounded and essentially 
complete knowledge of the universal and important 
facts of life have been attained. 

I would not employ any of the text-books on this sub- 
ject, with the possible exception of the last year of the 
high school, and even then it is of doubtful advantage. 
Personal instruction can avoid many opportunities of 
misconception and erroneous views which easily result 
from any text-book that can be written on this subject. 
The child's mind could not avoid, it would seem, dan- 
gerous and fallacious interpretations and conclusions 
from using a text-book, no matter how well written. 
Personal instruction under the right individual is the 
keynote to success. 

The responsibility of selecting proper instructors is a 
great one, and must be exercised with the utmost care. 

I do not believe that it will be found advisable to en- 
trust the teaching of sex hygiene to the ordinary school 
teacher. Such an instructor should have a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and children must be in touch 
with their line of thought and in full sympathy with 
them. This subject must be presented with the delicacy 
of refinement, yet clearly and authoritatively, and must 
be infused with the enthusiasm of an instructor imbued 
with a personal sense of responsibility and an optimistic 
outlook for the future moral and physical well-being of 
the human family. 

The school board will probably assume the responsi- 
bility of selecting these instructors, as it does now in 
the case of a general teacher. If this responsibility is 
given to the school board, then the people must see to 
it that the school board is composed of trustworthy and 
competent individuals. 

I believe that physicians, fulfilling the requirements 
already specified, will be found to be the best equipped 
for such work, and the school physician can then per- 
form the double function of inspector and instructor. 
The girls and boys should always be under the guidance 
of one of their own sex. 

Often the question is asked: “Would you like to have 
your own child taught sex hygiene in the public school?” 
Why not! I should take care that I had giyen all neces- 
sary instruction in such matters before the school in- 
struction commenced, and it would then be merely a re- 
view of facts already acquired. 

The special work of to-day is to study the various 
problems of this subject and to prepare the public mind 
to favorably receive the project. 

The time is not far distant, let us hope, when the 
people will demand that such instruction be given in the 
schools. 


a 


The Journal of Education of February 16, 1911, had a 
highly interesting and vital article on “School Instruc- 
tion in Sex Hygiene,” by Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, a paper read before the 
School Hygiene Association, New York city. 
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A WomaNn—SoMETIME SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. I know of sporadic cases wherein young people 
who have been well-informed are less self-conscious 
than usual in regard to sex matters. But I do not 
know of any place wherein there has been a sufficiently 
extended experience to justify a satisfactory induction 
on the effects of giving full information. 

The nearest approach to a class of children fully in- 
formed early in life from a crudely biologie and pro- 
saically utilitarian point of view is to be found on farms 
where all the boys and many of the girls become per- 
fectly familiar with procreation in all its phases through 
their intimacy with the domestic animals and fowls. My 
observation of country children leads me to believe that 
this knowledge in no way lessens self-consciousness and 
a vulgar habit of thought in regard to human sex re- 
lations. There may be other and adverse influences in 
the life of the country child to account for this, and it 
may not be true of all rural neighborhoods. My obser- 
vations have been most extended among the country 
children in Virginia and Maryland. 

2. Full information must decrease curiosity. Doubt- 
less we all know of cases such as my friend’s. She 
overheard her little boy respond to one of his mates who 
referred to the sex question, “I don’t know about that; 
I’ll ask mother.” This anecdote illustrates, perhaps, the 
possibilities involved in question 3 also. 

4. No one can yet say where it is being wisely done. 
That it is being done, systematically, in divers ways in 
divers places, is a good augury that light will be gained, 
results observed, inductions made, errors corrected, and 
that some day we shall be able to deal with the question 
scientifically rather than empirically. 

It should be done by parents, teachers, preachers, and 
physicians. The best person to begin sex instruction is 
a pure, loving, well-informed mother. She should teach 
what she best knows—gestation, and the relation of 
mother and child—and both boys and girls should learn 
such sex facts as are peculiar to women from her. The 
best person to continue the instruction is a pure, loving, 
well-informed father who loves and reverences his wife. 
He should instruct his boys in regard to impregnation, 
and matters pertaining to the male. 

It is the function of the school to teach anything nec- 
essary and useful for the children to know which the 
home does not teach. Those children who are not in- 
structed at home, therefore, should be instructed at 
school. But the fact that a young man or woman has 
passed an examination in the three R’s and in pedagogy 
does not make him fit to teach this subject. At present 
the schools are not equipped for thfS service, and good 
teaching along this line is in the state that good teach- 
ing along all lines was in when our grandparents went 
to school. There were good teachers then by the grace 
of God, but they were few and their wisdom and skill 
died with them. So, today, individual teachers, inspired 
by the loving desire of meeting their children’s needs, 
teach these things wisely and well. There are few ex- 
perienced teachers who have not taken some foul spoken 
lad to heart and instructed him in the sacredness of that 
which he so ignorantly profaned. But there are few ex- 
perienced teachers who feel qualified to instruct young 
teachers in how to do this. 

As in all teaching in relation to ethics, devices are here 
a snare, and the spiritual rapport between teacher and 
taught is the chief factor that makes for success. 

Preachers should fill every one of life’s relations ful! 
of spiritual meaning; to omit the fullest possible spirit- 
ualizing of the two important relations of filial and 
parental and of sex love would indeed be to preach a 
maimed gospel. Here, however, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the preacher be in vital touch with the souls to 
which he ministers. The percentage of present-day 


preachers who meet this requirement is a _ point to be 
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carefully considered before the usual reticence of the 
profession shall be blamed. 

In these days when noses, throats, lungs, eyes, and ears 
are being examined, the physician has ample opportunity 
to give, as a matter of course, simple advice and to make 
reasonable investigations on this subject. The only 
stipulations that need be made are that physicians en- 
trusted with this service shall be chosen because of 
sound professional equipment and high moral character, 
and that only women physicians shall deal with girls. 
It would also evidently be better for male physicians to 
treat the boys. 

5. Its teaching should be graded and progressive. 
There is no question that is so difficult to answer as this, 
however, for there is no subject which produces such 
different reactions according to the apperceptive mass 
of the taught. The fact-wise children of the slums 
whom Victor Hugo describes as white lilies rising from 
the muck illustrate this from one side. And there are 
few women so pure that they do not blush at the effect 
that some chance impure word or picture or action pro- 
duced on their hearts on the day when they suddenly 
awoke to sex consciousness. 

6. It is partly because of the inability of the adult to 
judge when that the teaching of groups is so dangerous. 
It is impossible to generalize on the results of one’s 
teaching. What is Inoccuous to a child at one stage of 
development will be like a lighted match thrown among 
gun cotton to a child at another stage. And the stage 
does not correlate closely with age or with intellectual 
grade or even with well defined physical condition. 

A second reason for individual teaching is that what 
is taught in groups is talked over by groups, and, under 
present social conditions, to open the way to such dis- 
cussions has its dangers. For, while society treats the 
subject as it now does, no pedagogic effort at sincerity 
can take away the prurient element in the interest which 
it arouses in many children, whose suggestive influence 
must be great. 

Yet individual instruction given under present school 
conditions, one child after another being called from the 
room to receive it, might perhaps better be given to the 
whole class, since all would be conscious of what was 
going on, and yet the individual calling out would lend 
just the air of mystery that we wish to avoid. 

8. No one can have watched the installation of either 
in a school system and the transformation wrought in 
carriage, conduct, habits, and facial expression and feel 
doubt in this regard. 

9. I do not know. I have never dared to use a book 
because I have always felt it necessary to be guided by 
the reaction of the pupil as to the next step in such 
teaching. A text-book is probably better than untactful 
viva voce instruction. This is certainly not, however, a 
subject that lends itself to teaching pupils how to use a 
text-book. 

10. No. 

11. Not unless I had first gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of and a high degree of confidence in the teacher. 
But I know teachers from whom I would be willing that 
my child should receive it. 

12. An all-wise and all-good school principal or su- 
perintendent, aided by an all-wise and all-good vice-prin- 
cipal or assistant superintendent. One of these must be 
a woman and one a man. Of course, in order to get 
these desirable people in charge of a school system it 
will be necessary to keep all base politics, all petty am- 
bitions, and all graft out of the school board, and to fill 
its membership with intelligent, diligent, and consecrated 


citizens. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Dr. Fletcher Durell, head 
of the mathematical department, Lawrenceville school, 
New Jersey. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. 507 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This new work on algebra by a notable mathematician 
is provided for use in the eighth grade of the grammar 
school, and is at the same time sufficiently advanced to 
meet all the requirements of college entrance examina- 
tions. First, great care is paid to elementary algebraic 
work, 130 pages being devoted to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this study, with exercises to test them. And 
throughout the entire book one feature stands out con- 
spicuously, viz., to simplify principles and give them in- 
terest by showing in most definite ways the common- 
sense reason for each step or process. This makes the 
study much more utilitarian then if it were presented in 
some other form. Informational facts are largely used 
in the exercises, and these facts pertaining to numbers 
are carefully tabulated in a later chapter of the book. 
Formulas used in arithmetic, geometry, physics, and en- 
gineering are also put in tabulated form. The utilities 
of symbolism are to be found on pages 249 to 250, while 
the history of algebra is presented in chapter 26. 
Looked at in its entirety this new volume is one of the 
most complete of any we have seen, its method as sane 
and explicit as could be desired. The typography, also, 
is a work of art. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN BOTANY. By E. F. An- 
drews, former instructor in botany at Washington, 
Ga., and Macon, Ga. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 384 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A fine botanical treatise, dealing not only with the sci- 
entific features of this branch of nature study, but also 
showing its relations with agriculture, economics, and 
sanitation. Hereby it worthily wins its way to its title, 
“practical.” The work is planned methodically, and yet 
is not too technical. It does not need an elaborate labo- 
ratory equipment to make it intelligible. The work and 
its verification suggested by the text and the questions 
arising out of it can easily be mastered and proven by 
any faithful student. The numerous illustrations are 
admirably chosen, and greatly help to enforce the read- 
ing matter. And to make the volume yet more complete, 
the author has had the valuable assistance of Professor 
F. E. Lloyd of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn, Ala., who has charge of the botanical department 
of that school. The volume will doubtless find a large 
place in the secondary schools, for which it has been 
specially prepared. 


MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. For 
Secondary Schools. By Fred R. Nichols, Charles H. 
Smith, and Charles M. Turton. Revised by Charles H. 
Smith, Willis E. Tower, and Charles M. Turton, in- 
structors in the Chicago high schools. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 324 pp. Diagrams. Price, 80 cents, 
In 1899 the “Manual of Experimental Physics’ first 

appeared, and in the twelve years since then the aim in 

high school laboratory work has radically changed, until 
now it was deemed necessary to revise the book. It has 
necessitated the rewriting of most of the experiments in 
the old manual, the omission of others, and the addition 
of a number of new ones to make more complete the list 
of topics included. Other additions in the revision are: 
(1) A statement of the purpose of each experiment given 
in order that the pupil may clearly understand the object 
of the work before him; (2) a list of references to seven 
of the best known recent text-books in high school 
physics for reference in discussing the principle under 
attention; (3) a list of questions placed at the end of 
many of the experiments to give opportunity for ap- 
plying at once the principle studied; (4) tabular forms 
for recording data are supplied in all experiments where 
experience has shown them to be desirable to assist the 
pupil in acquiring the habit of neatly tabulating his data 
and to save the teacher’s time; (5) all metric measure- 

ments are given in centimeters; and (6) almost all the il- 

lustrations are new and should be of great assistance to 

the pupil in setting up and using apparatus. So large a 

number of experiments are given that the instructor has 

a wide choice. Simple ones may be used for first year 

work and the more difficult ones for second year work. 

A selection of fifty or more of the ones in this admirable 

text-book should be accepted as the entrance require- 

ment jor the laboratory work in any university or tech- 
nical school. 
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A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH—BOOK TWO. By 
Woods Hutchinson, M. D. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 348 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

Dr. Hutchinson has here offered “a little handbook of 
practical instruction for the running of the most perfect, 
the most ingeniously economical, and the most beautiful 
of living machines.” The commendable features of his 
treatment are his clearness, definiteness, emphasis on the 
really fundamental things which a boy or girl must know 
to live properly and healthfully. His simple and 
straightforward style is easily understood by the young 
reader, and the well chosen illustrations are sure to bring 
the points home. Dr. Hutchinson tells the childres 
among other things to drink plenty of good water (and 
at meal times, too, if they wish), to remember that harm- 
ful habits are all unnatural, to eat the most wholesome 
of fruits,—apples,—to put no faith in so-called “breakfast 
foods,” which are in most cases seven-eighths water, to 
remember that free, fresh air is a vital need for the well 
and the unwell, and in fact how to do all the _ things 
necessary to keep the engine running smoothly. He does 
hold up dread diseases-to instill a “wholesome fear’ in 
his readers, but he makes his case strong without resort- 
ing to these undesirable methods. He pictures the hu- 
man body as a piece of modern mechanism such as the 
automobile, and simply shows that the body, like other 
machines, can only run when all parts are properly ied, 
oiled, and directed. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By Ida Hood Clark, super- 
visor of elementary manual training in the _ public 
schools of Milwaukee. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 290 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 
Increasingly popular, especially in our urban schools, 

is instruction in domestic science. And this tuition 


. is in probably more than the majority of cases a neces- 


sity rather than a superfluity. It has this always in its 
favor, that it favorably affects the home, both as to its 
comfort and health. Here is a book, prepared by the 
hand of an expert, that deals with the subject in a most 
complete and masterly way. Nothing that we have seen 
in its line has more effectually challenged our interest. 
In one sense it is a cook-book; in another sense it is 
much more than a cook-book, as it conveys important 
and necessary information about the things that are to 
be cooked that is of the highest value. It is not simply 
experimental, but thoroughly scientific. Then every- 
thing that is needful for instruction and practice in the 
schoolroom is carefully outlined. Illustrations are given 
of how the classes do their work, and these are really 
illuminative. Nothing that affects the mealtime seems 
to have been overlooked. It is a book that while pre- 
pared for school classes ought to have the widest circula- 
tion among the homes of the country. It deserves such. 





GARDENS AND THEIR MEANING. By Dora Wil- 
liams, teacher in Boston Normal school. Boston; 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. &vo. Illustrated. 235 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

To interest boys and girls in what the ground can pro- 
duce is a prominent feature—by no means merely a fad— 
of school education to-day. The value of such tuition 
cannot be overestimated, as it reveals to the child the 
possibilities of being a producer. And to have such in- 
struction put up in the delightful and helpful manner 
manifest in this charming volume is enough to win any 
child to the work of a planter. In it the author tells 
about soils, and tools, and where and how plants will 
grow, with both the season for their planting and their 
harvesting. She also teaches the value of co-operation 
in raising some crops, which—in itself—is an invaluable 
lesson. Interspersed with unique illustrations from her 
own camera and those of interested friends, the text is 
most illuminating and inspiring to the little agricultur- 
ists, whether they belong to the home garden or the 
school garden. The meaning of a garden has not been 
more graphically or entertainingly told than by this 
woman, who has eyes to see what a garden may be, and 
ability to write of what she sees. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By AIl- 
bert L. Arey, Frank L. Bryant, William W. Clen- 
demin, and William T. Morrey, all of New York city. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 450 pp. 

That pupils of the secondary schools should know the 
scientific explanation of the common phenomena of na- 
ture is the object of this quartette“of authors in prepar- 
ing this invaluable volume on physiography. The fact 
that the authors are all instructors in the high schools of 
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Calisthenics to the Music of Pryor’s Band—Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Victor in the schools” 


HE instrument for the whole school; for every school; for YOUR school. 
Beginning with the kindergarten and leading through every grade, 
every classroom, right up to the university, the Victor has its practical 
every-day—every-hour—uses. 
From the morning exercises through every course of instruction to the 
closing of the session, the Victor has proved itself an invaluable part of the 
school equipment. 


In the interpretation of music alone it accomplishes more in ten minutes 
than could be done in ten hours of talking. It illustrates, as it were, by its living 
examples—the voices and music of the world’s greatest artists—and gives to 
the pupils such a clear and thorough understanding of music as is possible in 
no other way. 

But the Victor does more than that. It stirs the interest in all studies. It 
develops the perceptive, imaginative, and emotional faculties. It uplifts the 
pupils and results in higher efficiency in every branch of school work. 

The Victor is already acoospbiahingt these very things in more than two hundred cities 
throughout the country and its great value as an integral part of the school equipment is 
becoming more and more appreciated. 

The time is rapidly coming when this wonderful instrument will find its way into 
every school—into YOUR school—to help uplift the ideals and tastes of the scholars in 
every grade. 

Why not get acquainted now with this great work the Victor is doing? Why not 
hear the Victor School Records and let them demonstrate to you what a vital force they 
are in the education of your scholars? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the Victor School Records for your particular 
grade, and will also arrange it so you can try the Victor in your schoolroom. 

See the nearest Victor dealer about it today. At any rate write to us for booklets 
and full information. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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the metropolis gives this effort additional interest and 
weight. In content the work is broad. Part I. deals 
with “The Earth as a Planet”; Part II. with “The Air”; 
Part III. with “The Sea,” and Part IV. with “The Land.” 
The ground covered in the treatment of these themes is 
well-nigh exhaustive. Nothing of worth seems to have 
been overlooked. Test questions accompany each chap- 
ter, and aid greatly in the retention of the lessons. The 
text is also illuminated with nearly 250 cuts, and fine 
cuts; besides having charts and maps of modern value. 
Altogether it is a marvelous bit of work on a most im- 
portant theme. It is in every way commendable. 





KING’S CONSTRUCTIVE CARPENTRY. By 
Charles A. King, director of manual training, East- 
ern high school, Bay City, Mich. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
188 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

More and more are we getting text-books of great 
value to the teacher of manual training. This is no 
longer child’s work, is no longer amateurish, but has be- 
come a science and an art requiring masterly books to 


-direct in developing genuine, creditable, and masterful 


skill. “King’s Constructive Carpentry” fills all of these 
requirements. It is the third volume ina series on wood- 
work and carpentry, and is intended to be used after 
mastering the elements of woodwork and of construc- 
tion. It consists of problems which arise at the different . 
stages in the construction of the shell of the house until 
it reaches the point where it is ready for the inside work. 
Especial attention is given to the use of the steel square 
in framing roofs; the methods by which the angles of the 
different cuts, and the lengths of the rafters and other 
members of the frame of the house may be found, are 
adaptable to any pitch of roof, roof plan, or any combi- 
nation of pitches and plans. A glossary of architectural 
terms is a part of this volume. Especial pains have been 
taken to make this book valuable to students in industrial 
and trade schools, the finished workman, and the appren- 


tice who expects to make carpentry his life’s work. 


—_—_——_ 


WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. By 
Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 193 pp. 

WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOW. By 
Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 194 pp. 
Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. 
editions. Cloth. Price, $1.00 each. 
“When doctors disagree who shall decide?” And au- 
thorities do disagree to some extent as to whether or 
not it is desirable to use a text-book in sex instruction 
among children. But a great many eminent educators, 
doctors, and preachers urge the use of some good book. 
The printed word usually has weight with children. 
When schools and churches are not giving such instruc- 
tion and when there are many parents who do not take 
up the matter personally with their children it seems that 
we must use a text. For this use the Self and Sex Series 
put out by the Vir Publishing Company has met with 
great success. This series has had a very wide circula- 
tion, both in America and in Europe and Asia. The 
book for young girls offers suggestions to mothers and 
gives “twilight talks’ for the girls, using plant and animal 
life to introduce the subject, and then coming out plainly 
with sane advice. But the language is delicate through- 
out, and the great danger of immodesty is avoided. In 
his talks with boys Mr. Stall uses the same steps from 
plant and animal life to man. The books should hold the 
attention of those they are intended for, and their read- 
ers could hardly help leaving them with an_ increased 
understanding of sexual matters. In both books the re- 

ligious and ethical side of the teaching is emphasized. 


HOW TO TEACH PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—ELE- 
MENTS OF THE GRUBE METHOD. By Levi 
Seeley, author of Grube’s Arithmetic. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Paper. Illustrated. 72 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The re-entrance of the Grube method with various at- 
tractive modifications will be welcome to many young 
teachers who have come into the work since the time 
when this method was much in evidence. The work is 
admirably done. 


New revised 


CHILE AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. By Nevin 
O. Winter. With many illustrations and _ special 
photographs. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 411 
pp. Box. Price, $3.00, net. 

Once more Nevin O, Winter treats us to a graphic, 
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fascinating, trustworthy account of the customs, char- 
acteristics, amusements, history, and advancement of the 
Chileans, and the development and resources of their 
country. The author is an indefatigable research stu- 
dent, has an instinctive love for a knowledge of people 
and their ways, and keen appreciation of that which 
readers will relish. Among his previous valuable books 
are “Mexico,” “Guatemala,” “Brazil,” and “Argentina.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


se Elementary Plant Bio “bp By J. E Peabody and A. E. Hunt. 
Price, 75 cents.—_—* Fifth der.”” By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. 
Gilbert. Price, 50cents. ‘* Europe—A Supplementary Geography.” 
By J. F. Chamberlain and A. H. Chamberlain. Price, 55 cents.— 
oe , ial Aspects of Education.” By Irving — Price, $1.5)0.— 
“Farm Boys and Girls.” By W. A. McKeever. Price, $1.50. New 
= é pm Te oars. 

“The American s.”" By R.B. Hough. (Part XII.) Lowville, 
N.Y : The Author. . = ‘ 2 

** From the Land of Stories.” Arranged by P. P.Claxton. Rich- 
mond: B. F. Johnson owen Uy 

“Grammar and Thinking.” By Alfred Dwight Sheffield. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*& Handbook of Economics.’’ By Etta Proctor Flagg. Price, 
75 cents.——* Schiller’s Don Carlos.” Edited by F. W. C. Lieder. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

** Ravenel’s Road Primer.’*’ By S. W. Ravenel. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

‘*About’s Trente et Quarante.’’ Edited by T. H. Bertenshaw.—— 
“*A Nature Study Guide.” By W. S. Furneaux. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

“An Artist at the Zoo.”” By H. B. Bradford. Price, $1.00. Phila- 
delphia: John H. Scribner. 

“Willie Wyld.’ By William James Morrison. Nashville, Tenn.; 
Smith & Lamar. 

“The Boy and His Gang.” By J.A. Puffer, Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murin: Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Joo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





“Best, and for Reasons” 


A. G. Van Gorder, Mission High School, San 
Francisco, California: Arey, Bryant, Clen- 
denin and Morrey’s Physiography appeals 
to me as the best book on the subject on 
the market, for the following reasons: 


1. The course is well balanced; each division of 
the subject has been given its proper emphasis. 


2. The order of presentation is excellent, careful 
attention having been given to the principle of ap- 
perception. 

8. The subject matter is well chosen, and is all 
essential material for high school students. 


4. The topics have been systematically treated, 
and the several factors entering into each have been 
clearly and separately discussed with due regard to 
unity of each and the whole. 


5. Questions are supplied at the end of each 
chapter, which are very valuable in that they test 
not so much the memory as the assimilation and 
power of the student. 


Cloth. 456 pages. $1.25 


D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be 
] inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 














MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 

March 27, 28, 29: West Central Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Kearney; president, L. A. Quivey, 
Cozad. : 

March 27, 28, 29: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Aurora; 
president, Roy E. Cechran, Kear- 
ney. 

March 27, 28, 29: Southeastern Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Beatrice; president, A. H. Stanley, 
Superior. 

March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, ~ McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 

March 28, 29: Southwestern Iowa 
Association, Council Bluffs; presi- 
dent, W. F. Cramer, Red Oak. 

March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 

March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 
mont; secretary, Mrs. E. B. Wil- 
liams, Wahoo. 

March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 
consin City Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 
intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 

March 28-30: Eighteenth annual meet- 
ing Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Waterloo; president, 
J. J. McConnell, Cedar Rapids. 

March 28, 29, 30: North Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Norfolk; 
president, Superintendent J. H. 
Kemp, Wayne. 

March 28, 29, 30: Southern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; president, H. L. Smith, Bloom- 
ington. 

April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 

April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 

April 4, 5, 6: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham; presi- 
dent, D. R. Murphy. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Chicago; presi- 
dent, H. B. Brown. 

April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport; president, Superintend- 
ent W. L. Greenslit, Scottsbluff. 

April 4, 5, 6: Middle Tennessee Edu- 
cational Association, Nashville; 
secretary, W. N. Tucker, Nashville. 

April 5, 6: Northwest Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Chadron; 
president, Superintendent H. H. 
Reimund, Crawford. 


. 


April 12, 13: North Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ashland; presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. B. Wilson. 

April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Leavenworth. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 

April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 

April 30-May 3: International Kin- 
dergarten Union, Des Moines; 
president, Miss Mabel A. MacKin- 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 

May &, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa-. 


tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
‘Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 

July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Dora Williams of 
the Boston Normal school was the 
first speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Home and School Garden Club 
which met in’ Boston March 9. She 
related the history of the movement 
in Massachusetts, and stated as a re- 
sult of her observation that the gar- 
den work is likely to start off well, to 
attain a fair measure of success, then, 
especially when supported by private 
enterprise, to be abandoned in favor 
of playgrounds, or some other activ- 
ity which attracts the notice of the 
public. The reason for this: The 
work is not taken seriously, is not 
given a definite place in the educa- 
tional scheme, does not connect up 
with the other work. She said that 
this elementary agricultural education 
which should form a background for 
the widespread “back to the land” 
movement ought to be recognized by 
school authorities and provided for 
at public expense. Thomas F. Cur- 
ley of Waltham followed with a 
splendid address on “The Place of 
the Playground in the School Gar- 
den Movement.” He said that work 
and play should each be the com- 
plement of the other, and outlined a 
plan by which gardens, under the di- 
rection of competent instructors, 
might be maintained in conjunction 
with playgrounds. He showed how 
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the work in the soil prepares for c:tir- 
zenship, because the child is working 
under laws, and is at the same time 
competing with and co-operating with 
his mates, as he must do later in the 
world of affairs. A_ spirited discus- 
sion followed Mr. Curley’s address, 
which was carried on by the superin- 
tendents. Professor W. R. Hart an- 
swered questions in regard to agri- 
cultural centres similar to the one 
which co-operates with the Middlesex 
Agricultural Association. He gave an 
account of recent legislation, intended 
to foster this kind of grouping of 
schools, and urged the superintend- 
ents present to form similar groups. 
O. A. Morton of Marlboro regretted 
that the interest in school and 
home gardens had flagged in some in- 
stances. He urged teachers and su- 
perintendents to be so thoroughly in 
touch with the movement and so 
awake to its possibilities. that the 
public through them should be 
aroused to its significance. He also 
proposed that the two or three or- 
ganizations working separately in 
Massachusetts should unite their 
forces and act as one body, thus 
avoiding the duplicating of effort. 
Committees were appointed to con- 
sider Mr. Morton’s suggestion. 


Two and one-half million dollars 
for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from an anonymous 
donor was the sensation that Presi- 
dent R. C. Maclaurin sprung on the 
Technology corporation at its meet- 
ing March 13, a gift in one sum from 
a living man that has probably not 
its counterpart in the history of 
American education. This gift comes 
as the climax to the notable gifts 
within the year, and in its train are 
interesting supporting facts that show 
the spirit of the Tech graduates. 
Edward M. Hagar, ’93, of Chicago 
writes that his cement for the con- 
struction is waiting to be carried 
away, while John R. Freeman, '76, of 
Providence, engineer, the demand for 
whose services is not limited by 
the borders of the country, offers 
four months of his time to his alma 
mater in developing the plans. 


BEVERLY. With a membership 
of 140 to start with the Beverly 
Teachers’ Association promises to be 
one of the wide-awake organizations 
in the state. There must be these lo- 
cal organizations, units making up 
the State Teachers’ Federation, the 
teachers of the state will find, so 
that the teachers of the state may be 
an organized force to raise the stan- 
ards of the profession and to gain 
the respect of the community. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


—_—— 


MICHIGAN. 


A State Federation of Teachers’ 
Clubs was organized at Jackson re- 
cently. There were thirty-four repre- 
sentatives of nine cities with 3,500 
teachers. These cities are Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Saginaw, Bay City, 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, Port Huron, 
Adrian, and Lansing. Miss Julia 
Doran, principal of the Buchanan 
Street school, Grand Rapids, and 
president of the Teachers Club, was 
elected the first president of the 
Michigan Federation of Teachers’ 
Clubs. The other officers named are: 
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First vice-president, Charles Spain of 
Detroit; second vice-president, James 
Edmundson of Jackson; third vice- 
president, J. S. Thomas of Detroit; 
treasurer, Paul Stetson of Grand 
Rapids. On the board of directors 
are the officers and Miss E. L. Mc- 
Gregor of Saginaw, William Morse 
of Detroit, Miss Belle Potter of Ann 
Arbor, Miss Lyal Syan of Port 
Huron, Miss May Shaffer of Lansing, 
and Miss C. E. Brown of Saginaw. 


LANSING. Michigan _ special 
days will be more generally and fit- 
tingly observed now that a pamphlet 
by that name has been published by 
State Superintendent Wright. It sug- 
gests a vast number of exercises in 
its 194 pages for the observance of 
Labor day, Columbus day, Thanks- 
giving day, Christmas, New Year's 
day, Michigan and‘Pioneer days, Lin- 
coln day, Washington’s _ birthday, 
Longfellow day, Arbor day, Bird day, 
and Memorial day. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The formal 
opening of the Union school on Feb- 
ruary 22 was not only a great event 
of itself, but the school is in a class 
by itself in many respects. The con- 
ception of the building is that of Su- 
perintendent Greeson; the equipment 
and general program scheme that of 
Mr. Abbott, manual training superin- 
tendent of the city, and the adoption 
and administration of it all is in the 
hands of Principal Gilbert, who came 
from the superintendency of Traverse 
City to do this work. In the building 
is all work from the kindergarten to 
graduation for college and university. 


MUSKEGON. Ben 
Muskegon’s famous truant officer, 
from February 1, 1911, to February 
1, 1912, furnished shoes for 205 boys 
and girls, and clothes for 635 children. 
There are now no truants in Mus- 
kegon. 


Peterson. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Among the plans 
which Park Commissioner Davis is 
making for the coming summer are 
twenty baseball fields and twenty- 
eight new tennis courts, a natural 
amphitheatre overlooking the base- 
ball field at Carondelet park, wading- 
pools in several parks, an immense 


A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT 


of a New England City of 20,000 Population Voluntarily Wrote 
us Recently: 


Our bill for common school books in 1905 was $2,895; in 1906 
$2,406; in 1907, $1,870; 1908, $1,306. 

Although at the present time we probably have twice as many 
books as in 1905, having recently adopted two or three expensive 
sets of books, our expense for 1910 was $2,493. 
exaggeration to say that the inventory value of the books in 1910 
was twice the amount in 1906, although the cost was practically 
I attribute nearly all of this saving to the use of the 
Holden Book Covers, Binders and Transparent Paper. 


Write for a copy of the complete letter—it is of interest to every 
school official. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, Secy 


the same. 


playground at Forest park in front of 
the museum, an open-air swimming- 
pool, 100 by 150 feet, and many cro- 


quet grounds. 





MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Minnesota day, 
March 1, was properly celebrated in 
the public schools of the state. Ex- 
ercises were for the most part taken 
from Bulletin No. 34, issued by C. G. 
Schulz, state superintendent of public 
instruction, which contained histori- 
cal, poetic, and descriptive sugges- 
tions for classroom celebrations. 
The bulletin also contained an appen- 
dix on fire and fire prevention. Such 
a day and such a manual should re- 
sult in an increase of the knowledge 
and love of the home state. 

DORAN. The first new consoli- 
dated school built under the new 
state law is in this township. Its en- 
rollment is ninety-seven, of whom 
sixty-five are transported in three 
wagons. These wagons have side 
benches and are covered with canvas 
much like a prairie schooner, and 
they contain an oil stove, rugs, and 
blankets. The school building is a 
two-story structure built over a high 
basement, at a cost of $15,000, of 
which the state furnished $1,500. It 
is almost out of the question to keep 
children at home under these new and 
improved school conditions in the 
community. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. Departmental in- 
struction has met with success in the 
upper grades of the elementary 
schools in a_ few Illinois. dis- 
tricts. The state department of 
public instruction wants to. en- 
courage this experiment because 
the advantages seem to them greater 
than the disadvantages of the system. 
“Large economies are accomplished. 
...A habit of study in a subject can 
be better established where the 
teacher has charge of the work in 
that subject in several grades. There 
is more variety in the life of the chil- 
dren. ... The children move about 
the building, thereby breaking down 
the prison-like confinement of the 
single grade work. Duplication 
in the equipment of rooms can be 
avoided.” 













It is scarcely an 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. On February 27 
a bill passed the House which will 
create a pension fund for aged, infirm, 
disabled, diseased, or retired teachers 
of Louisville. Under its provisions 
the maximum amount that may be 
paid as a pension to any one person 
is $400 annually, based upon a service 
of forty years as teacher in Louisville. 
Every beneficiary of the fund shall 
be entitled to such percentage 
of $400 as the years that he or she has 
taught shall be of the term of forty 
years. The measure provides that 
every person who has taught school 
less than fifteen years shall be as- 
sessed five per cent. of his or her an- 
nual salary (not to exceed $10), and 
those who have taught for more than 
fifteen years shall pay two per cent. of 
their annual salary (not to exceed 
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$20). Only persons who have served 
in Louisville twenty years are eligible 
for an old-age pension. 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent A. M. Deyoe 
has announced the state educational 
commission which was authorized by 
the last session of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. The person- 
nel of the commission 1s: Hon. 
Warren Garst, Des Moines, former 
governor and_ veteran legislator; 
Professor John E. Stout, Mt. Vernon, 
Cornell College; Rev. Richmond A. 
Smith, Cedar Falls, Baptist minister; 
Hon. Arthur Pickford, Nora Springs, 
farmer and member of legislature; 
Professor C. P. Colgrove, Cedar 
Falls, State Teachers’ College; J. A. 
Woodruff, Storm Lake, superintend- 
ent of Buena Vista county; Frank S. 
Smart, Davenport, superintendent; 
Hon. Byron W. Newberry, Straw- 
berry Point, former member of state 
senate, lawyer; Professor Z. ; 
Thornburg, Des Moines, supervisor 
in Des Moines public schools; Hon. 
John Hamill, Britt, lawyer, state sen- 
ator; Thomas H. Barnes, Crawfords- 
ville, farmer; George E. Masters, 
Glenwood, county superintendent; J. 
S. McCowan, Sioux City, principal 
high school; Arthur Springer, Wa- 
pello, lawyer; B. Murphy, Vinton, 
editor; Robert Rienon, Elkader, su- 
perintendent. 

CLARION. The school children 
of Wright county had a most success- 
ful educational contest here in Feb- 
ruary under the direction of Superin- 
tendent M. L. Wright. The contest 
showed that the teachers who have 
looked the rural demands squarely 
in the face and have plunged them- 
selves earnestly, intelligently, and 


strenuously into their work are the’ 


ones who harvest a creditable crop of 
results. The winning schools proved 
to be the ones where the scientific 
study of agriculture, home economics, 
home and school sewing and social 
problems have been introduced. The 
prizes and public interest in the meet- 
ing were enough rewards to the 
children for their serious work in 
school. 


OHIO. 


MARIETTA. The one-hundred 
and twenty-fourth year in the history 
of Marietta College is proving a 
most prosperous one. All but 
$40,000 of the $344,000 Jubilee endow- 
ment fund has been paid in, and the 
increasing enrollment is taxing the 
capacity of the college. 





WISCONSIN. 

FOND DU LAC. A local organ- 
ization two hundred strong is pushing 
the development of social centres in 
this city. There is already one school 
building open as a centre and lec- 
tures, musicales, entertainments, and 
social gatherings are held here out 
of school hours. It is hoped that 
with the engagement of a-social sec- 
retary the movement will gain great 
headway. 


WHITEWATER. The  newly- 
elected president of the normal 
school here is Albert H. Yoder, who 
is at present lecturer in psychology 
and child study in the school of phil- 
anthropy provided for by the Russell 
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College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pe in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his gwn powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in. 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
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Sage Foundation in New York city. 
Mr. Yoder is a graduate of the Madi- 
son, South Dakota, Normal school, 
and he has studied further at Indiana, 
Clark, Chicago, and Northwestern 
Universities. He will come to White- 
water by June 1 at the latest. . His 
salary will be $3,300. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN DIEGO. A class for teach- 


ers in the public schools who are in- 
terested in the sort of physical work 
taken up in folk dancing and in other 
phases of school plays and games 
will be formed at the Normal school. 
LODI. The newly-formed high 
school district has voted to build a 
high schoolhouse costing $150,000. 


SACRAMENTO. The Bulletin 
for February calls attention to 
that amendment to the _ con- 
stitution which has attracted at- 
tention recently, the Shanahan 
amendment. It was passed by the 
late special session of the legislature 
and will be voted on by the people. at 
the regular election next November. 
It provides, in brief, two things—that 
the state shall furnish text-books free 
to the pupils of the elementary 
schools of the state; and that the 
legislature shall provide for a state 
board of education by election or by 
appointment. No details are given 
as to how either of these things shall 
be accomplished. The legislature, in 
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case the amendment carries, must 
pass the necessary enabling acts in 
1918, prescribing how and when 
things shall be done. These would 
probably become operative July 1, 
1918, the earliest date that any actual 
changes would be felt. 


COLORADO. 


GRAND JUNCTION. “Sex Hy- 
giene” will be the subject of a week’s 
lecture course to be given here for 
the school children some _ time in 
March. The instruction will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher Sperry of Oberlin, Ohio, and 
he will talk to the boys and_ girls 
separately. Several interests in the 
town are co-operating with Superin- 
tendent J. H. Allen and the school 
board. 


BOULDER. President Baker 
came to the State University here in 
1892. He had been for seventeen 
years head of the Denver high 
school, an institution doing then in 
many respects a better grade of work 
than the State University. He found 


here sixty-six students of university 
grade and 103 preparatory students. 
The annual income was then about 
$45,000. At present there are about 
1,300 students of university grade, not 
including 249 students in the 1911 
summer school, and the income for 
running expenses is about $250,000 
annually. During this period the 
number of students of university 
grade has increased twenty times, the 
income about six times. In the last 
biennial period the increase in stu- 
dents was about twenty-five per cent., 
while the increase in income was 
merely nominal. Since the two-fifths 
mill was granted by the legislature in 
1903, the increase in attendance has 
been 141 per cent., in income seventy- 
six per cent. The average annual ex- 
penditure per student, from statistics 
for 1909-1910, in the forty state uni- 
versities was seventy-four per cent. 
more than for the same year in the 
University of Colorado. The fore- 
going figures show in a startling way 
the problems of administration in 
the university, and that the present 
standing has been attained in the face 
of difficulties. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. A month has been added 
to the minimum school year require- 
ment in this state by a law which 
makes five months the present mini- 
mum. The same law makes twenty- 
five census pupils the minimum num- 
ber to be considered as belonging to 
any district for the purpose of appor- 
tioning funds. 


OREGON. 


SALEM. The biennial report of 
Superintendent J. M. Powers shows 
that school men on the Pacific coast 
are as alive to the new opportunities 
for wider use of the school plant as 
their colleagues in any part of the 
country. Among other conveniences 
Superintendent Powers recommends 
a large assembly room, a spacious 
library room, and well furnished rest 
rooms for teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents. To give more opportunity for 
play he suggests that in the future 
the school building be placed at one 
end of the block and not in the 
centre, thus leaving more free space. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The following 
paragraphs of a decidedly encourag- 
ing tone are from the advance sheets 
of a forthcoming monograph of the 
Bureau of Education entitled “Educa- 
tional Legislation in 1911,” by James 
C. Boykin, editor of the bureau:— 

“Without question the year 1911 
was productive of more educational 
legislation of value than any previous 
year in the history of the nation. 
Forty-three legislatures were in ses- 
sion, and in all of them, practically 
without exception, an attitude of 
marked friendliness was shown to the 
cause of public education. 

“The public school system no 
longer occupies a place of minor im- 
portance in the deliberations of legis- 
lative bodies, and the chairmanship of 
a committee on education now offers 
opportunities for distinction and ef- 
fective work that are not excelled. 
No figure was more conspicuous in 
the Pennsylvania legislature in the 
last session than Senator Tustin, and 
none was more prominent in New 
Jersey than Senator Frelinghuysen; 
and so it was generallv. Education is 
recognized as the greatest work of 
the state, and leadership in its affairs 
is eagerly sought by men of the high- 
est type. 

“The past year was one of peace, 
prosperity, and unusual freedom from 
political strife. West Virginia and 
Tennessee were the only states m 
which political differences reached an 
acute stage. The general conditions, 
therefore, were favorable, for there 
was no overshadowing interest to dis- 
tract popular attention; the time was 
ripe for substantial educational ad- 
vances; able men were ready for their 
advocacy, and the results are appar- 
ent upon the statute books as the 
high water mark of legislative 
achievement in behalf of education.” 
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State and Territorial Superin- | 


tendents. 
Alabama—Henry J. Willingham. 
Arizona—C, O. Case. 
Arkansas—George B. Cooke. 
California—Edward Hyatt. 
Colorado—Mrs. Henry 

Wixson. 
Connecticut—Charles D. Hine. 
Delaware—Theodore Townsend. 
District of Columbia—A. T. Stu- 
art. 

“lorida—W. M. Holloway. 
Georgia—M. L. Brittain. 
Idaho—Grace M. Shepherd. 
Ilinois—Francis G. Blair. 
Indiana—Charles A. Greathouse. 
lowa—A. M. Deyoe. 
Kansas—E,. T. Fairchild. 
Kentucky—Barksdale Hamlett. 
Louisiana—T. H. Harris. 
Maine—Payson Smith. 
Maryland—M. Bates Stevens. 
Massachusetts—David Snedden. 
Michigan—Luther L. Wright. 
Minnesota—C. G, Schulz. 
Mississippi—J. N. Powers. 
Missouri—William P. Ewans. 
Montana—W. E. Harmon. 
Nebraska—J. E. Delzell. 
Nevada—J. E. Bray. 
New Hampshire—H. C. Morrison. 
New Jersey—Calvin N. Kendall. 
New Mexico—A. N. White. 
New York—Andrew S. Draper. 
North Carolina—J. Y. Joyner. 
North Dakota—Edwin J. ‘Taylor. 
Ohio—Frank W. Miller. 
Oklahoma—Robert H. Wilson. 
Oregon—L. R. Alderman. 
Pennsylvania—N. C. Schaeffer. 
Rhode Island--Walter E. Ranger. 
South Carolina—J. E. Swearingen. 
South Dakota—C. G. Lawrence. 
Tennessee—J. W. Brister. 
Texas—F. M. Bralley. 
Utah—A. C. Nelson. 
Vermont—Mason S&S. Stone. 
Virginia—J. D. Eggleston, Jr 
Washington—Henry B. Dewey. 
West Virginia—M. P. Shawkey. 
Wisconsin—C. P. Cary. 
Wyoming—Rose A. Bird. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
EVA TANGUAY AT B. F. 
KEITH’S. 


Eva Tanguay comes to B. F. 
Keith’s theatre on Monday for a lim- 
ited engagement of one week. Since 
her last appearance in Boston Miss 
Tanguay has played in practically 
every city in the East. She brings 
many new and novel features to Bos- 
ton, and her costumes will surpass in 
beauty and costliness anything ever 
seen here. One of her numbers 1s 
the “Money” song, in which Miss 


Tanguay wears a_coat of mail, com- 
posed entirely of bright new Lincoln 
pennies. This costume weighs over 
forty pounds, and during the chorus 
Miss Tanguay throws away handfuls 
I money as souvenirs for the audi- 
ence t irry home with them. An- 
ther is r famous coral and _ satin 
dress, valued at $3,500, and her coat 


of pear) 


i s, each pearl being of pure 


mother pearl and as large as a 
cherry. Miss Tanguay will be sur- 
rounded by a strong bill, among the 
4 


features being Bedini and Arthur, the 
famous comedy jugglers; LeRoy and 


Harv ey in a western comedy entitled 
Rained In’; Gordon and Marx, the 
German comedians: Clark and Berg- 


man, the baseball fiends; Zeno, Jor- 
dan, and Zeno, the aerial wonders; 
the Barrens, European musical ar- 
tists; the Zoyarras, novelty equili- 
brists, and others. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE EXPERIENC of one art teacher is what we find possible to do for many. 
, Miss——, a graduate of Syracuse University with at 
raduate work in pamting in the University of Pennsylvania, registered with us in Say 
or a place in art in some private school. ference Seminary at Poulterey, Vt., wrote 
On July 20 veel ag > of the Troy Con- asking us to recommend a teacher of art. 


We recommended ss——. The — came here from Vermont to meet hey and 
the election fell to her. Would 


our agency be a great advantage gc pe, 2, bat AN ART TEACHE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° {ith fvenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iduces te Colores 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Ca) on 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sitio sie tert a 
Phone, "No oe Ear positions. Takes pride im prompt, reliable work. Telegrapher 











PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted [for department wor> im 
High, a. oy mre and Normal Schoolt and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ays- 
tem of music and drawing secure B my y= ys $60 to $70 per month. Fé: furti er 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGEN( Y,R. L. MYERS & €0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIR, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & OO., Propri 
R roprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “.2°rcc.: 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
g10-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions forsome excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in « btaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &8t., Albany, N. y, 


FRS = THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEACH . be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 











A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


Our ‘placing service” is unique in the educational field. We do not send 


PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘*‘go after” vacancies or ru- 
| mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a epecial bound report 
) t 


AGENCY | upon — qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 
Kind! send me your booklet,“A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 





BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Colo, 





experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire 
FOR 
| Way it Works 
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Over 

Three- 
Quarters 

of a Million 


Remington 
Typewriters 


are in use today—more than any other 
make, and more than many others com- 


ened. Do you realize 

what this means jo the typist ? 
It means that the opportystities of the Remington 
Typist are greater than those of any other typist— 
or of many others combined. 


From every point of view, it pays to operate the 
*«Recognized Leader Among Typewriters.’’ 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


EDUCATION 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train moder in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 

- Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 


March 23, 1912 


EDUCATION 
OF THE CHILD 


A Plan for Moral Training 

A Course of Lectures for Teachers, 
Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, etc. 


SUBJECTS 





A Plan for Moral Training for the Public 
Schools. 


The Child: Body, Mind, Spirit 

Thought Power in Home and School 
Address JANE BROWNLEE 
253 W. 98th St., New York City 


A descriptive pamphiet of the above is published by 
the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
Mass., and can be obtained by addressing them. 
AT COST 10c each. Mail or express prepaid. 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know ef your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ * 

From a Massachastétts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heertily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutaliour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thankyou for obtaining such aspiendid position 
forme. I ee feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kiad regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed. {am very truly yours,” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . Sheairegdy has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are 10Cking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher, if you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“1 have been very much pleased with the work of your 
a in keeping me well pee in regard to vacancies in 


this part of the coungry, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you fam your good work in my behalf, lam 
* Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 











